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WISH all of you might 

sit at my elbow and 

read the enthusiastic 
letters which come in 
every mail concerning 
Fruit, Garden and Home. 
I am sure that no one else 
in the whole country re- 
ceives such an interesting 
and stimulating mail from 
every section. We are particularly pleased with the reaction 
from the readers concerning the covers. Starting with the 
January issue, there has been more and more interest in 
them. More than fifty readers wrote in and asked us for 
special reprints of the February rose cover, which, unfortunate- 
ly, we were unable to furnish. The March cover was just as 
well received, and I am sure you will like the one this month 
with its brightness and hint of spring cheerfulness. 

A large number of you garden lovers were pleased with the 
excellent article contributed last month by Dr. W. A. Orton 
on “How to Spade the Garden.” It might seem to some off- 
hand that such a subject would be beyond discussion to a group 
of good gardeners, but Dr. Orton proved that there is still room 


And the more space we 
can have, the more good 
suggestions we can bring 
to you each month, for 
we do not intend to let 
the quality of the maga- 
zine slump merely because 
we have a lot of space at 
our disposal. We have 
more good material every 
month than can be used within our space limitations. 








RUIT, GARDEN AND HOME is continuing to grow every 

month. I am sure all have noticed it. Every month we have 
shown an increaseinsubscriptions received, in advertising.and in 
size over the corresponding monthslast year. This does not take 
into reference theincrease in the quality of the magazine, due to 
the improvements we have made. Everymonth we are learning 
more and more about that; we would be derelict in our duty to 
you if we did not find ways to make it better each issue. 

And the outlook for the future is even better. Before long, 
with your enthusiastic cooperation and support, such as we 
have had in the past, Fruit, Garden and Home is going to be 
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for improvement in our methods. 
I count this one of the best arti- 





the most potent influence for 
good that the American home 
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Alpine Lilies at the 


° “Here is the placc where Loveliness keeps house, 
Foot of Mt. Ranier Between the rive: and the wooded hills, 
Within a valley where ‘he Springtime spills 
Her firstling wind-flowers under blossoming boughs.” 
—Cawein. 























What Our Girls Have Taught Us 
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ALSON SECOR 


HE biggest responsibility is that 

of being a father, except, pardon 

superlatives, being a mother. But 
in comparison with the importance of 
your lifework, whatever it may be, no 
job or occupation can measure up to that of parenthood. It 
isn’t a job; it is an occupation, tho many seem to regard it as 
a temporary no-account job. 

It will be impossible for me in this article to theorize or 
sermonize. I leave that to the unmarried public writers and 
speakers. It will be impossible to tell the tale of a family 
circle without being personal. The facts stated can easily be 
checked up by anyone visiting the neighborhood. In the state- 
ment presented, great credit must be conceded te the mother 
for her masterful handling 
of the children, even tho I 


No Job or Occupation Can 
Measure Up to Parenthood 


the one who spoke was law. No use 
for a child to whine to the other parent 
for sympathy. And we decided that 
a child was a child and not an adult, 
therefore go easy on prohibitions. Some 
homes are a constant chatter of “Don’t do this,” “Don’t do 
that ” “Stop that,” a constant stream of prohibitions that 
either confuses a child or becomes dead-letter laws in the 
home. Do fhis, that and the other commands are about as 
fruitful of disorders in the home. 

We never placed things out of reach. A baby can learn to 
leave things alone as soon as it begins to creep if a little attempt 
is made to teach it. Give it all it needs to play with, then teach 
it that some things are not in its sphere at all. A child can be 
spoiled with sympathy. 
Now don’t mistake my 





' tell the story of a father’s 
interest in them. 

There are four girls and 
a boy. The two older girls 
were born on the farm. The 


OUR SUPREME HERITAGE 


Alson Secor lives in my town. While he is not 


meaning. I mean that 
when a toddling baby falls 
down it will cry if by so 
doing it can bring a parent 
running to the rescue to set 


oldest is now a mother, so 
“grandpa” can write with 
some degree of confidence 
on how to raise a family 
after it has almost been 
raised. But your family is 
your own problem. Our 
methods may or may not do 
for others. 

I believe the greatest 
factor in home-breaking is 
the relatives that surround 
or submerge so many young 
couples who become par- 
ents. Nothing can do a 
child more harm than to 
have too much interference 
or sympathy from grand- 
parents, old aunts and 
others who want to try 
their hand at raising an- 
other generation of chil- 
dren not their own. We 
were fortunate in that re- 
spect. We are solely re- 
sponsible for the results ac- 
complished for we carried 
out our own ideas. 

In the beginning—that 
sounds like Genesis, and it 
was so far as our flock was 
concerned — wife and I 
never talked baby talk to 
the babies. What is the 
use of teaching a baby a 
language that must soon be 
ridiculed out of use. It is 
as easy to teach them plain 





exactly my next-door neighbor, he is my friend 
and counselor. I have known him for years, visited 
at his home, know his family and have watched his 
girls “tin action.” Likewise, I have seen at first- 
hand something of Alson Secor as a father. He 
lives up to what he writes in this article. 

The Secor home is the family center. | sup- 
pose there is not a single night in the week the 
year around when the majority of the family is not 
at home having a good time. They have had a 
family orchestra; they have dances, games, wiener- 
roasts in the backyard, picnics, parties and dinners. 
There is always a crowd of young folks at the 
Secor home; in fact, it is not only the family center 
but the community center of the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Alson Secor and his charming wife have entered 
into this job of parenthood with such a wholesome 
abandon that I fancy dozens of young folks will 
say, when the reality of parenthood faces them, “If 
we can only be to our youngsters the kind of par- 
ents the Secors are... ™ 

Last month you read an outstanding article on 
boys; this month, this article gives you the girl side. 
When you've finished, you'll have a feeling that 


this ts the best series on parenthood you've ever read. 


And they prove that actually doing the job cor- 
rectly is worth as much in the development of the 
parents, as it is in the development of the children. 
Parenthood is our supreme heritage!—Editor. 








it up again and make a 
fuss over the precious child. 
A baby has very dull sensi- 
bilities, is not easily hurt, 
but. it has a keen desire to 
rule the house, so on any 
pretext it will set up a wail 
to get attention. If mother 
goes about her business the 
fallen baby will get up 
without a murmur and try 
again. That develops self- 
confidence and persistence. 

When Helen was too little 
to walk her mother would 
sit her on top of the kitchen 
table with a dish of pins to 
play with. She did not 
need watching, for she had 
never been told not to put 
pins in her mouth. When 
she tried it and stuck her 
mouth she quit of her own 
accord. Children put beans 
in nose and ear because the 
suggestion is made by “Now 
don’t you put them up your 
nose or in your ears.”’ The 
neighbors used to be horri- 
fied to find Helen playing 
with pins on top the table 
but we never allowed them 
to interfere. 

I am telling some of the 
basic principles on which 
we founded our home. The 
children were naughty just 
like others. They got dis- 





talk. Helen began to say ‘“‘da.” I taught her “dada” and soon 
“daddy.” Every word using that sound was quite easily 
taught. Then when some other combination could be handled, 
showing the child how to place the tongue, lips, etc., to form 
the sound, the child easily learned to talk plain talk at an 
early age. People were astonished. 

Another thing we agreed on. When one parent corrected or 
disciplined a child the other would not interfere. The word of 
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ciplined only when necessary. We drew the line at the careless 
destruction of property and the injuring of one another need- 
lessly or viciously. We reasoned things out with them so they 
understood why they could not do certain things or why they 
must do certain things. They can understand long before you 
tage they can; long before they can make you understand 

em. 

We moved from the farm before the three other children 
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were born. My old friends wondered what I would do if I 
ever had children, for I never used to pay any attention to 
other folk’s children. It was disgusting to me to see most 
parents handle their children so I waited until I could have 
something to say about the training of my own. So many 
times the parent needs the spanking which the child gets. But 
I have never shown any lack of interest in my own children. 
I have taken fatherhood seriously, as a worthwhile lifework. 
Until they all grew too old to romp I spent my evenings with 
them until they went to bed. I’d lie on the floor and let them 
wool me to their hearts’ content, or we’d do various athletic 
stunts to vary the program. In a closet at home hang several 
pairs of boxing gloves, seldom used any more. The smallest 
are tiny little things that Candace used to wear when she 
mauled her daddy. Down on my knees with sometimes the 
whole flock pounding at me, or one by one, I was teaching the 
hit and the defense, and the taking of a stinging blow on the 
nose without getting mad about it. Girls? Sure they are 
girls—four of ’em! But they enjoyed boxing more than Ralph 
ever did. Vida was as quick as a cat in her movements and 
many a crack on the nose I got from her gloves. 

I’ve been living on the home place fourteen years and con- 
stantly trying to get a good lawn. It never looked worse than 
right now. Somehow grass and kids do not grow together. In 
the first place I put up a merry-go- 
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own work and that family of five more easily than many handle 
a home with one child. In fact she taught the children to help 
her from the time they stood on a chair to help wipe dishes— 
and break them! Each was given something to do that she 
could do and it became a regular responsibility. Each girl— 
and the boy too—can cook a meal, do all the housework, and 
take the place of mother when she is away. 

The girls, even to Candace at fourteen years of age, have 
made their own dresses, plain and fancy, and the older girls 
can make and do make as good hats as anyone wants to wear. 

They are lacking perhaps in musical education, tho Helen 
is a fair violinist and pianist, and Marvel can play the cornet 
and uke. Vida has had a little piano training and she trums the 
uke a little, while Candace has spent some time in piano 
practice. Ralph plays cornet, bugle and snare drum. We had 
a little family orchestra when the children were small. Mother 
played the piano, Helen violin, Marvel cornet, and dad the, 
cello. I used to play in band and orchestra, so I got Helen 
interested in violin by playing violin with her. Got Marvel to 
playing cornet by playing cornet with her. I was bugler and got 
Ralph interested in bugle and drum which he uses as boy scout. 

It was impossible for dad and mother to keep up with the 
children in their music. But we got them past the discouraging 
stage of playing any instrument by covering part of the horrors 
up with another instrument in duet 
work. We have many different 





round plank which wore the grass 





off in a circle. They had a swing, 
a teeter board, and all the home 
grounds attachments for their 
amusement and physical develop- 
ment. Croquet was death on grass 
but mighty attractive to the neigh- 
borhood. Every outdoor and in- 
door game or device was theirs to 
use with their playmates. They 
never went elsewhere to play. And 
now when the girls have quieted 
down, that boy of mine plays foot- 
ball on the lawn. Even when 
Ralph is not there the boys of the 
neighborhood use our lawn to play 
on, so the grass is almost killed 
out. 

But who cares? The children 
stay at home, which they would 
not do if forbidden to have fun at 
home. The kids that come to our 
place to play do not have these 
things at home. It wasn’t the 
doughnuts, lemonade, etc., they 
got from “mother” that made our 
place popular. Just as sure as you 
take the responsibility of being a 
dad you’ve got to make up your 
mind to pay the price—in destruc- 
tion of grass and flowers, broken 
lights and marred furniture. Chil- 
dren leave the spick and span home 
because they want to be where they 
can be natural. Willful or thought- 
less destruction of property out- 
side or inside is not allowed and 
never has been. Accidents will 
happen, and they are passed over. 

I believe I should speak of the 
blackboards we had in our home. 











musical instruments which come 
aia in handy in the family circle. None 
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has taken music seriously. It is 
just a smattering of it for personal 
amusement and comfort rather 
than public entertainment. Helen 
has been in high school and phil- 
“é harmonic orchestras, and Marvel 

has played in school orchestras but 
we’ve never driven one of them to 
practice music. It is a side line to 
school work, yet enjoyed because 
there was no compulsion. 

The strategic point in the family 
circle was when Helen and Marvel 
were in high school. War was de- 
clared and a cantonment estab- 
lished near our city. At that time 
we had two nieces living with us— 
just out of high school. A house 
full of girls and the streets full of 
soldiers. What was to be done? We 
concluded that the girls would be 
attracted by the uniformed army 
boys. A regular army post had 
existed near us, but the girls had 
never come in contact with soldier 
life. The regulars were a hard lot. 
But the new army, the cream of 
young America, was coming to 
camp. That was different. Yes, it 
was different. When the feminine 
sex quits idolizing war heroes and 
showing preference to uniformed 
men, war will be no more. 

Our girls, just like other girls, 
would be attracted by the uni- 
formed men, so we brought the 
whole army into our home. One 
young private engineer of the con- 








Helen and Marvel had started in 
school before we built our present 
home. There was no school in our 
new neighborhood but one was in 
course of construction. On the spot reserved for a fireplace 
later, I put a plaster blackboard. The children got a year’s 
schooling from the use of that blackboard and didn’t know it. 
They missed a year at school while the school was building, but 
they were passed up a year when they went to school, because 
they had played school at home. I used to be teacher, then 
I worked that job off on Helen and Marvel. We had spelling, 
arithmetic, writing, grammar and art. Never a night passed 
but one or more worked on the blackboard, and the neighbor 
children enjoyed it most of all. They not only amused them- 
selves but learned as much as if at school. Later, the board 
was taken out. A fireplace now takes its place. In this play 
school, as well as in all the games, they were taught to figure 
out their own problems, take corrections and defeats. No one 
has learned how to live who has not learned how to play. 
Their mother is a remarkable woman. She has handled her 


As a student Helen’s hobby used to be a horse—a cavalry 
horse. She didn't dress like this either! 


struction forces knew one of our 
nieces. He came and we saw the 
admiration of all our girls for the 
trim young soldier. We told him 
he could bring his buddy next Sunday, provided he knew how 
to treat girls as he would want his sisters treated. Each 
soldier wanted another lonesome buddy to get a taste of home 
cooking and the freedom of home life. So we registered in our 
army roster over two hundred and fifty soldiers and sailors, 
ranking from just private to general. Each came with the 
understanding that he was invited by some soldier because he 
held sacred the girlhood he found in our home. And it was 
not alone our girls. We aimed to have a girl for each soldier 
every time he came, so we used other girls to supply that need. 
That experience is a story in itself. But let me say that in the 
four years we had open house for the men in uniform we did 
not have one single incident that betrayed the trust we put 
in those soldiers. They were made to feel that they were coming 
home to dad and mother and their sisters. They all, girls as 
well as men, called us dad and mother, and they do to this day. 
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We accomplished our purpose. Our girls went thru the ordeal 
safely. The uniformed men were so numerous, so constantly 
with us, that it was no novelty to the girls. The glamour of 
uniform wore off. At our place we let the boys take off their 
coats, and be at home. We called every man, officers and all, 
by his first name. We recognized no rank, no religion, no 
nationality. We had them all, and all lived in harmony. 
Helen and Marvel were in college before the army was 
mustered out. 

Because of the democratic training the children 
had at home, Helen became the choice of the 
student body at Ames because she best repre- 
sented the ideal college girl. All the girls 
have had such contact with men older than 
themselves and such clean men that they 
never experienced that silly stage when 
girls are a problem. I pity the girl who 
has no older brothers; who is sent to a 
girls’ school where contact with good men 
is impossible. Our girls never gave us 
cause to worry for they know men, know 
how to conduct themselves so as to be 
safe with men. Hothouse plants are 
beautiful — but tender. Hothouse girls 
are the same. 

Our girls have all the fun they want at 
home. Their friends are always welcome. 
Their boy friends come in unabashed and 
act natural. We have a chance to know 
them as they are. They have a chance to 
size up the whole family. The girl picking 
a husband picks also a whole flock of new 
relatives. So does the young man. Each 
has a right to know the real girl and the 
real man before marriage. The class of 
school companions a girl chooses is indica- 
tive of the class of man she will likely choose. Parents cannot 
guide their girls in a choice if they have no chance to know the 
men. 

It is a cause for pride to me to say that our girls are not 
the kind that let mother do all the work. They are leaders in 
their schools, yet have time and use it in work at home. Two 
have trained in campfire girls’ work. The boy is a “first-class” 
scout. 

Lest the reader think the girls and the boy have been kept 
too close at home, let me say that each of them has made long 
journeys by train alone, or in pairs, so as to teach them how to 
travel without parental supervision. They have each and in 
pairs spent weeks away from home, besides away at college. 
They have not had the benefit of as much travel as some, but 
we have never worried about them when away from home. As 
a boy scout, Ralph has been in scout camp many a time, the 
last time when it was twenty below zero this last winter. He 
takes his Squad on many a hike and all-night camp. He has 
spent summers on a farm. He comes home from his work at 
11:30 at night. He can swim, shoot, skate, ski and be a real 
boy when he has time to play. 

The two older 
girls took riding 
lessons at college 
under the instruc- 
tion of cavalry of- 
ficers. They all 
skate and swim. 
Vida won the high 
school sweater 
band for outdoor 
athletic activities, 
and has won about 
every honor in 
sight for campfire 
work. She has 
been to the sum- 
mer and winter 
camps, and _all- 
night camps in the 
open. She spent 
the last summer in 
a miner’s cabin in 
the Rockies near 
the snowline and slid down glaciers for sport. She received 
two honorariums for leadership and school activities when 
she graduated from high school this winter. 

Marvel spent her last summer vacation waiting tables at 
Estes Park, enjoying horseback rides and mountain air when 
off duty. Candace is also a campfire girl, taking part in all the 








But she arrives at the top. Here she is 10,300 
feet up on a mountain top in the Rockies 







Marvel showed her independent nature 


by being first in the family to bob her hair 
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outdoor life of that order. They are not tomboys or sissies, 

but healthy, hardy, confident, wholesome young folks, who 

who have had their lives well rounded out by home supervision, 

and freedom built upon our confidence in them. The girls 

have all learned the value of a dollar by earning money, coming 

in from their labor as baby-tenders from ten to two o’clock 
at night and still carrying on their school work. 

To tell a story of achievement in a short article I have 
necessarily omitted much that has been influential 
in making our girls and the boy the pride of the 
neighborhood. Mother has never forgotten 
their birthdays. She has planned parties 

for each many times a year. She has the 
teachers come once or twice a year and 
be merry with us in the home. She visits 
the schools, helps work out all their prob- 
lems of classification, advises broadly and 
wisely in matters of personal interest. 

We both have kept young with our 

children so as to welcome all their young 

companions into the home. We live for 

them. We have no regrets for we do 
not see how they could, have been any 
more pleasure to us, and greater honor to 
us. They are all outstanding for ability 
along practical lines, for democracy and 
for clean living. 

Perhaps I have not done justice to the 
quiet one of the family, the youngest. Tho 
she was quite small when the house was 
full of soldiers, Candace always quietly 
slipped in beside a newcomer and tried to 
make him feel at home. She never showed 
off, but just visited and drew him out— 
and won his heart! That is just her way, 
always looking out for the comfort and 

happiness of others, whether they be visitors or the family 
folks. She is loved by her schoolmates, her teachers, her 
neighbors, and everybody who ever came in contact with her. 
So naturally, when stricken with pneumonia after our fire, the 
phone rang all day 
and far into the 
night during her 
illness with in- 
quiries from all 
over town as to 
how Candace was. 
That following 
valentine day she 
received one hun- 
dred and twenty- 
three valentines, a 
record-breaker for 
our family. 

The children 
have gone to the 
same teachers and 
because Helen was 
such a good stu- 
dent she set a pace 
for the rest that 
has annoyed them. 
There is but one 
Helen. Each is 
different, yet the 
teachers have ex- 
pected the same 
grades and the 
same conduct from 
each. In the home 
we have recog- 
nized that each 
was an individual, needing different punishment and handling. 
The schools, unfortunately, make no allowance for individ- 
uality. All must be run thru the same mill and are expected 
to turn out exactly alike. No home is a good home for children 
that holds this public school viewpoint. It would be a monot- 
onous home if all were alike. But to harmonize the difference— 
ah, there’s the real job of being a parent! 

To instill into a child the difference between liberty and 
license, between vulgarity and prudishness, and to develop 
self-confidence without too much boldness which invites trouble 
is a task worthy of any parent’s best effort. It is a task that 
cannot be put upon the public or Sunday school teachers. It 
must be begun and perpetuated in the home, the fountain 
head of most good and substantial qualities. 














Vida is ambitious, always climbing higher, 
always smiling 





Building a Rock Garden 


FRANK S. HARNED 


HERE have been many attempts in 
America, both professional and ama- 
teur, to bring about a naturalistic type 

of garden that is truly expressive of the 
methods that nature employs in executing 
her illimitable forms of beauty. These attempts have been 
more or less futile. The truth remains that so many so-called 
naturalistic gardens represent, not so much natural forms, as 
the whims and fancies of individuals. The most interesting of 
all forms of naturalistic gardens, the rock garden, is the one 
that in most cases has received the most abuse in America. 
Rock gardens present wonder- 
ful possibilities for America, and 
I believe they should be encour- 
aged. My work deals with 
gardens and I have ever sought 
to solve the mysteries of their 
charms, in order that I may 
learn how they contribute to 
man’s happiness. I have learned 
that rigid, artificial gardens do 
not awake within man the in- 
spiration that comes from a 
more intimate contact with 
natural forms. Thus the old 
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Have a Naturalistic 
Corner in Your Garden 
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gardens have too much rock in evidence. 
Only glimpses of rock should show here 
and there. The rest should be planted out. 
The traces of cutting tools also serve to 
destroy all semblance of naturalness. Rocks 
or bowlders belonging to the region where the garden is 
situated should always be used. Water and rocks have long 
been associated in people’s minds, and with them charming 
effects are quite possible in a garden. 

The accompanying plan for a rock garden of the humbler 
type is one that can be carried out successfully and at no great 
expense. 

The whole garden should be 
arranged so that it is first seen 
from a low level. The observer 
walks by narrow winding paths 
between high banks of earth 
across a small portion of the 
pool where stepping stones are 
placed to help him. From near 
the pool (1) he has sufficient 
space to see the general effect 
of the whole garden. The 
garden should possess the phases 
of interest that will lead the 














feeling of reverence and love _ me observer on to explore the re- 
for nature in her manifold phases LEAVE maining parts of the garden. 









that was in the hearts of our 
progenitors and has lived thru- 
out all time, is born anew in the 
present day. 

In Englaad the rock garden is 
an established institution, but in 
America it is yet in its infancy. 
There are many so-called “rockeries’” in America, a line or 
circle of stones filled in with dirt; but that is not a rock garden. 
A rock garden, above all else, should not appear artificial; the 
result should always be naturalistic if not natural. The arti- 
ficial, man-made rock garden loses the element of picturesque- 
ness that is its primal quality. A rock-garden, treated in a 
naturalistic and practical manner, may be the most charming 
feature of a place. Moreover, it may become the refuge of 
many unique and interesting plants that will grow in no other 
situation. 

The true aim of a rock garden should be to reproduce in 
miniature a rugged mountain scene. In England we find many 
successful imitations of the Alps, and the arrangement of stone, 
running water and distant peaks is worked out in an excellent 
manner. However, not everyone has the stone, water and 
plants to carry out such a 
large undertaking. Let us 
consider a humbler type of 
rock garden, and see if by 
careful study something 
very natural-looking and 
effective cannot be accom- 
plished in smaller gardens. 

Since the situation of the 
garden should dominate the 
whole scheme of develop- 
ment, few hard and fast 
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Pressure relieved by 
use of small stones. 
Soil run need not be 
straight, but must be 
continuous 


A suggested plan for a simple rock garden, fully 
described in the accompanying article 









The banks of earth (A, B, C 
and D) should be wide enough 
to be raised about twelve feet 
above the path where the spec- 
tator walks. This height should 
gradually increase as the sum- 
merhouse is approached. The 
summerhouse (2) is on much higher ground and overlooks the 
whole layout. 

In placing the rocks, begin with the bowlders; they are the 
big effects. The lower rocks that outline the path should vary 
in size and should be slightly buried in the ground with the 
largest surface down. Then rocks should be scattered over the 
surface not too close together. The soil is then filled in and 
rammed firmly into every hole. The rocks will be placed with 
front edge slightly back of the lower row, to secure a slope, 
tho occasionally an overhang can be made. This is continued 
until the desired height is obtained. The rocks should overlap 
here and there to give strength. It is because of the deep root- 
ing habits of alpine plants that the soil must be carefully packed 
in between the stones. Some small pieces of rocks may be put 
in to help support the layers of stones, but they should not 
interrupt the layer of soil. 
There should be soil pockets 
or irregular size, shape and 
distribution. The soil in 
the pockets must slope a 
little to avoid standing 
water. The drainage must 
be ideal. 

There are two ways of 
planting. One is to plant 
along with the building; the 
other, after the rocks are 





rules. can be laid down for 
the making of a rock garden. 


A rock garden should not be near the house, 
for it does not fit in with architecture except if 


Cross-section showing shallow (A) and 
deep (B) soil pockets; tilting and wedg- 
ing of rocks (C); bridging (D) and per- 


pendicular crevice soil run (E) 


placed and settled. In the 
first method one can see the 
finished product as the work 
goes on; bigger plants can 





the house be on a rocky site. The garden should 

be concealed by being lower than the house, or by shrubbery. 
Trees are essential about the garden, but should not be close 
enough to absorb the moisture from the plants. The site 
should be selected with the utmost care, for most of the failures 
of rock gardens come from improper locations. The majority 
of the plants grown in a rock garden need protection and 
shelter. Alpine plants, however guarded from sun and 
drought, will not thrive in a situation swept by wind. 

So much of the success of a rock garden depends upon the 
selection and placing of stones, that one must proceed very 
cautiously. One must keep in mind the plants that he is to 
use and provide an adequate situation and soil for each of 
them. The thoughtful gardener always leaves a sufficient 
stratum of earth between the layers of stones to enable the 
plants to develop their roots to the best advantage. Most rock 
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be used and also planted to 
better advantage than after all the rock work is finished. 
Beauty as a whole is the main requirement, with a few marked 
seasonal effects and some interest for the whole year around. 
The first planting is only the beginning of planting; there will 
be thinning, changing and replanting. In case of a drought, 
water should be supplied. 

The material close at hand is the best; this does not mean 
native material alone, but plants that have been successfully 
tried out in other gardens. Annuals as a class are not desirable; 
the care of replacing is too great. Biennials are almost as 
undesirable as annuals. The main dependence is on peren- 
nials. Among the best plants for carpeting are: 

Phlox subulata, Phlox amoena, Aduga reptans, Cerastium 
tomentosum, Veronica repens, Campanula carpatica, Iris 
cristata, Phlox divaricata, Alyssum (Continued on page 37 
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This New Hampshire house was built 223 years ago. Paint and varnish have preserved it against the elements 


Keeping the House a “Home” 
ROY C. SHEELER 


The Part That Paint and 
Varnish Play in the Process 


UCH has been said and more 
has been written about “mak- 
ing a house a home”; but 


or if it is painted, that the paint will 
not stick. It is all right to permit 
such surfaces to “‘weather”’ for a few 








after one has reached this point, the 

task yet remaining to be done, that 

of keeping the house home-like, is of equal importance. The 
ambition of every red-blooded human being is to own his own 
home. Inall probability most of the readers of this publication are 
home owners. The way in which a man takes care of his home 
is a pretty sure indication of his character. 
to decay and deteriorate soon ceases to be “home.” On the 


other hand, regular attention to 
the proper maintenance of the 
home will preserve its original 
beauty and attractiveness for 
many years to come. 

The first step is to make a 
careful inspection of your 
property. Take a pad and 
pencil and go over the house 
and garage and any other out- 
buildings and note the condi- 
tion of the roofs, leaders and 
gutters, siding (if of frame 
construction), window frames 
and sash, porch floor and steps. 

The Roof—Practically all 
types of roofs, excepting those 
constructed of slate, tile or 
asbestos shingles, are subject 
to the destructive action of the 


elements. If the roof is shingle, a coat of creosote shingle stain, 
well brushed in, applied every few years, will keep it in good 
Shingle stain not only preserves the shingles, but 
at the same time imparts a fresh color to their surface. Tin 


condition. 


or metal roofs should 
be given two coats of a 
good iron-oxide paint 
every three or four years. 
It is much easier and 
less expensive to prevent 
the start of rust than to 
attempt to check it when 
it first gets a foothold. 
Leaders and Gutters— 
Unless the leaders and 
gutters are copper, there 
is every chance in the 
world for them to rust 
and corrode. | Many 
people have the idea 
that it is not necessary 
to paint galvanized iron; 


A home permitted 





Last month you laughed over Ellis Parker 
Butler's “Personally Painted,” especially when 
it recalled similar experiences of your own. 

Now the time has come to take serious 
stock of your home painting needs for 1924. 
Mr. Sheeler has spent a lifetime learning the 
Read the 


article, then take steps to protect your prop- 


points he presents in this article. 


erty this spring!—Editor. 

















Jonathan Fairbanks’ house, Dedham, Mass., was built of white pine in 1636. 


It is a monument to the preserving power of paint, regularly applied 
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weeks, until the oily surface pro- 

duced in the galvanizing process dis- 
appears thru the action of the elements. 
thinks that galvanized leaders and gutters will last indefinitely 
without painting will be sadly mistaken. 
iron begins to rust, the corrosion proceeds very rapidly. The 
best time to paint such surfaces is immediately upon erection. 
This can be done with assurance of satisfactory results, if the 


But anyone who 


When galvanized 


surface is first washed with a 
solution of vinegar and water, 
equal parts. This “cuts” the 
greasy surface, and affords a 
proper “tooth’’ to which the 
paint will adhere. Allow the 
surface to dry thoroly, then 
proceed with the painting. 
Paint so applied will be sure 
to stick. 

The same paint as is used 
on the body of the house may 
be applied to leaders and 
gutters. The inside of the 
gutters may be finished with 
the paint that is used on the 
tin roof. By painting these 
at least once each year, you 
will insure their life and useful- 
ness indefinitely. Anyone who 


has had to replace these necessary appurtenances will appreci- 
ate the saving that this plan will show. 

The Body of the House—The body of the house is the most 
important part from the standpoint of paint protection. There 


are two types of con- 
struction where paint is 
particularly required, 
namely shingles or frame 
siding. Plaster or stucco 
houses may be painted, 
if desired. In fact many 
of the houses of older 
construction that have 
been so finished are kept 
in good condition thru- 
out many years thru 
frequent painting. It is 
hard work to paint such 
surfaces with a brush. 
The most economical] 
and satisfactory method 
is by the use of mechanj 
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cal painting equipment. Wonders can be accomplished by this 
modern method of paint application—but that is another 
story. 

Many people permit the shingle-sided house to remain un- 
painted, so that it may gradually assume the deep, rich brown, 
“weathered” appearance that 
frequently blends so well with 
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ie cannét go wrong if you select a well-advertised brand, 
aring the name of a reputable manufacturer. It is worse 
than false economy to buy cheap paint. Paint that costs 
enough to be good, and which is applied according to the 
directions and under the proper conditions, is bound to give 

good service. In past years 

hand-mixed lead and oil was 





is all right from the stand- 
point of appearance, it is 
scarcely a fair deal to the 
house itself. It gives it no 
protection and opens the way 
for the beginning of rot and 
decay—those insidious ene- 
mies of property conserva- 
tion. One of the most pleas- 
ing methods of treatment for 
the shingle house is thru the 
use of creosote shingle stain. 
The shade selected should 
offer a pleasing contrast to 
the roof. A good ready- 
mixed paint may also be used 
on these surfaces, of a shade 
that may suit the fancy of 
the owner. When applied, 
the first coat should be liber- 
ally thinned with turpentine 
to insure penetration. The 
final coat should be applied as received in the package, after 
thoroly stirring it. 

Since the body of the frame house constitutes the largest 
surface exposed to the weather, it naturally is of the greatest 
importance that it be preserved. Be sure to find all spots where 
decay or rot exist. All rotted sections should be removed and 
new lumber inserted. 


the surroundings. While this fe 








This New England farm house is only seventy-five years old, but it 
is a hopeless ruin because of failure to “‘save the surface”’ 





Note also the general 
condition of each side of 
the house. Usually one 
side will show the effects 
of exposure to a greater 
degree than the re- 
| mainder. Where such 
is the case, the first coat 
of paint should be par- 
ticularly rich in linseed 
oil, so as to be absorbed 
by the pores of the wood 
and help to restore some 
of the life the lumber 
has lost. 

Before painting, one 
should decide whether 
a trim color is to be 
used or if the entire 
house is to be painted 
one shade. Much of the 
home painting today is 
confined to white for 
both body and trim. 
This is very pleasing in 
its first appearance, al- 
tho not to be com- 
mended for durability. 
It is a recognized fact 
that white does not re- 
main in an attractive 
condition, nor does it 
wear nearly so well as a 
tint. Old ivory, cream, 
light drab, or pearl gray 
are pleasing body shades 
to use. They may be 
used for both body and 
trim, or suitable shades 
of contrasting colors 
used for trimming pur- 
poses. Any number of 
attractive combinations 
may be had. Your paint dealer can offer many practical sug- 
gestions along this line. Paint manufacturers have service 
departments where suggestions are given covering any problem 
that may arise in paint usage. Give them the opportunity to 
help you, which they will gladly do without obligation. 

As far as the choice of the right type of paint is concerned, 





example of lack of paint 





Paint the basement steps to 

make cleaning easy. The cement 

walls have been painted a battle- 
ship gray 





Badly corroded sheet iron, a result of 
unpainted surfaces. To the right, an 





ww considered the best that 
could be used. But great 
progress has been made in 
the science of paint manu- 
facture, the same as in 
other industries. Today, 
ready-mixed paint, such as 
is made by most well-known 
manufacturers, and which 
may be obtained at your 
nearest hardware or paint 
store, is far better in every 
respect than white lead and 
linseed oil mixed and tinted 
by hand. It is possible to do 
the painting one’s self, pro- 
vided directions are followed, 
with every assurance of satis- 
factory results. Most paint 
troubles are caused by not 
following directions, in addi- 
tion to using the wrong kind 
of paint for the work. Where 
the work is beyond the capacity of the home owner, employ a 
good practical painter. The up-to-date painter realizes the 
value of ready-mixed paint and many have built successful 
businesses by confining 
their exterior painting 
to the use of one good 
brand of this class of 
material. So don’t hesi- 
tate to call in a painter 
to give you an estimate 
based on the use of 
ready-mixed paint. 

Make especial note of 
the condition of the win- 
dow sills, window frames, 
porch columns, balus- 
trades, etc. Here is 
where decay shows it- 
self. There is only one 
way to keep wood porch 
columns from rotting, 
and ti.at is thru frequent 
painting. The entrance 
of moisture at some 
point in the surface of a 
hollow wood column is 
the forerunner of rot, 
and there is no telling 
where it will lead to. 

Porch Floors and Steps 
are subject to extremely 
severe usage. A paint 
to stand up successfully 
on these surfaces must 
be made especially for 
the purpose. Don’t use 
the regular ready-mixed 
paint, just because the 
shade happens to be 
satisfactory. This kind 
of paint will not wear 
well, because it is not 
made for that purpose. 
Paint for such surfaces 
is composed of an ex- 
tremely tough and dur- 
able varnish together 
with pigments that will 
resist abrasion to a re- 
markable degree. Most 
paint manufacturers make a special paint for this purpose, 
usually known as Floor and Deck paint, which will give ex- 
cellent results. 

It is the custom today to paint the garage and any other 
outbuildings the same shade and with the same material as 
is used on the house. This is good (Continued on page 38 











A tin roof exposed to elements 
for three years. Unpainted 
portion badly rusted 








The radiator in the writer's 

home is painted a pale green 

the same as the wall. ‘It is 

less conspicuous and gives 
more heat 

















Celery In the Home Garden 


OST small gardeners do not 
seem to meet with success in 
growing celery and I believe 

it is because they do not understand 
the full requirements of the crop. I have raised celery plants 
for the general trade as well as for my own use for many years 
and have never been able to meet the increasing demand. 
Celery requires good rich soil full of plant humus, and lots of 
moisture to keep up a continuous growth. For this reason 
applications of nitrate of soda are valuable. 

Early celery is the most difficult to handle as it must be 
started in the hotbed and carefully handled. The young plants 
desire about the same heat as tomatoes to germinate well, but 
afterwards the heat should not be so high or the plants are apt 
to run spindling. Without lots of plant food celery plants will 
not grow properly and the least mistake is apt to check growth. 
This is what makes celery-raising so difficult and it is for that 
reason I would not advise amateurs to try raising early celery 
until they have mastered late celery-raising. 

For late celery the seeds are sown in the ground as early as 
weather conditions permit, usually around the middle of April 
in the North. Seed are very slow to germinate. Wet the bed 
well and cover with damp bags or burlap and keep wet until 
the seeds begin to germinate, but after the seeds have germi- 
nated the plants should not be wet so freely. Enough moisture 
for good growing conditions is all that is required. 

When the plants are about three inches high I usually begin 
transplanting so as not to crowd the young plants. The reason 
for transplanting celery is that if it be allowed to grow where 
sown it will form a large tapering root, also the general plant 
will not grow so large, and in very dry weather will often shoot 
to seed. The principle of transplanting celery is to form a large 
system of small feeding roots that will carry the plant thru 
a long growing season. These plants can be transplanted direct 
in the soil again or can be transferred to boxes. If boxes are 
used, fill bottoms with well-rotted manure with about six 
inches of soil on top, and transplant the young plants a reason- 
able distance apart. 

After transplanting, the soil is wet well and the box is set 
in shade. The moisture condition in boxes must be kept up more 
often than in the ground as boxes dry out more quickly in hot 
weather. The transplanting to rows in the field should be done 
from the middle of July to the first of August, the dwarf vari- 
eties doing well if set as late as the thiddle of August. The 
ground method is usually more successful with the amateur and I 
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This Article Will Help You 
With a Rather Difficult Crop 


would recommend that for best 
results. I would try to sow seed in a 
shady spot as young plants do not 
do well in excessive summer heat and 
the shady locality makes better plants and the handling is less 
difficult to the amateur. 

Celery plants never fully recover from being neglected. The 
hollow stalks found in your plants come from insufficient 
moisture in the stalk at an early stage of the growth. Under 
these conditions the tissues become hardened and the later 
forced growth causes the side stalks to be hollow. 

This can be overcome only by close attention and frequent 
shallow cultivation. The moisture supply should be maintained 
thruout the growing season. If good cultivation cannot be 
carried on, a mulch of straw or leaves should be used to hold 
moisture around plants. The ground, however, must be kept 
in good workable shape. Do not expect results from any ordi- 
nary garden soil. Celery is a rich feeder. The soil must have 
plenty of available plant food to do well or it will become 
bushy and be inclined to lie flat on the ground. How many times 
I have heard this condition blamed on the plants or seed. This 
condition is always under control of the gardener and that is 
why celery requires close attention. 

Celery in the home garden is usually planted following an- 
other crop, and to raise a second crop the soil should be in good 
shape. In the case of celery the soil should be in the best pos- 
sible shape. 

Peas are about as good a crop as any to precede celery, but 
a good supply .of well-rotted manure or fertilizer should be 
worked in the soil following the crop of peas. I use both the 
trench and level-ground methods. Probably the trench method 
is the best for small gardens because it allows for easier 
watering condition in dry weather. If the trench method is 
used about a foot and a half of dirt is removed, the bottom soil 
spaded up and lots of well-rotted manure incorporated with 
the soil. The plants are then set about six inches apart. This 
method allows for the pulling of dirt around the plants and for 
easy blanching later on. However, I do not like the old idea of 
blanching by mounding the dirt up around the plants, altho 
many hold the idea that dirt-blanched plants make the sweetest 
and whitest celery. There may be some truth in this but the 
drawbacks to this method possibly more than offset this. 
Dirt is more apt to be drawing into the heart of the plant, 
which injures growth. In wet seasons rust is more apt to creep 
in and rotting celery very often (Continued on page 55 
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My giant, early-flowering cosmos were 
truly a burst of beauty 


OSMOS are pleasant bits of garden 
decoration. There 48°an intimate 
friendly adornment about them, a 

fascination that charms. They have 
color, beauty and grace, and respond 
warmly to decoration schemes. A gar- 
den without cosmos may be as ex- 
pressionless as a face that never smiles. 
Cosmos, with their swaying, airy flowers of light beauty bring 
life and cheer to the most difficult garden. 

Plant them along your garden path or about your doorstep; 
along the front drive, the garage, or near the yard gates. They 
may hold the secret of power, of adjustment, for you; that is, 
settle your striving, your yearnings for that “just right’’ touch 
of color about your grounds. 

They so admirably brighten dark corners and break the 
monotony of the landscape. And then, too, cosmos are always 
useful as cut flowers; tho they are, by some ungracious folk, 
dubbed old-fashioned, they are never 
out of style. 

When planning your flowers for next 
summer, do consider them, and you’lls 
certainly come to love them. There is 
something unspeakably satisfying in 
their simplicity and loveliness. After 
your plans have been definitely made 
and arranged, at the first possible op- 
portunity get some cosmos seeds into 
the ground. 

Any garden soil will grow them to 
perfection with less care and work than 
many other flowers I might mention. 
A rather light, not too rich soil is 
preferable for them, but they will do 
well almost anywhere. If you desire 
to have their blossoms very early, then 
plant very early in indoor boxes, tho 
this is not so necessary asin past years, 
since the early-flowering variety ob- 
viates this te a wonderful degree. They 
are no longer considered merely as an 
autumn blooming flower, thanks to 





The Lure 


of Cosmos 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 





So airy, graceful and dainty, the new double- 
crested cosmos lend themselves charmingly 
as cut flower decorations 








“The Bride”, a most delicate, lovely 
pink is very pleasing 


withstanding the shock of transplanting 
the better. Have your soil well pre- 
pared and pulverized, and with a small 
trowel, or just a broad-bladed knife 
dig out a hole for each plant, which you 
have carefully removed from the boxes 
(if sown indoors) when just ready to 
place in the hole; place it and then press 
the soil in very firmly around the roots. Some little protection 
from sun and wind for a few days is almost a necessity, with 
frequent waterings, best given late in the evening. This time 
gives the tiny plants a much better chance of drinking up all 
this moisture before the morning sun takes it all away. 

Allow about two feet between each plant for best results. 
Lovely symmetrical, bushy bushes may be obtained by pinching 
out their tops when the plants are about a foot high. Otherwise, 
they ofttimes attain quite a little height, sometimes five to 
six feet; this being especially true of the giant late-flowering 
type. The mammoth, early-flowering 
strains insure blossoms from open field, 
seed-sown plants in sixty days. 

Despite a heartrending snow flurry in 
early May, my plants grown from 
seeds sown outside in mid-April (after 
all danger of frost was supposedly 
passed, of course), came along spiritedly, 
with only a little additional care. I 
transplanted them to the garden after 
the manner described above, where care 
and cultivation attended them oc- 
casionally. 

Their blossoms began coming, scat- 
teringly, near the close of June; their 
quantity and quality gradually in- 
creasing thru July, until in October they 
were a mass of blossoms and bright, 
dainty foliage as fresh-green as early 
summer, possibly due to generous rains. 

After I recovered from the sudden 
magical appearance, one late June 
morning, of a burst of pearly white 
beauties emerging from their nests of 








tricks of hybridization and intense, in- 
telligent selection and cultivation. 

There are now two distinct types of 
cosmos to be obtained—the early and 
the late flowering. One may, by very 
early: indoor planting, and then transplanting, produce blos- 
soms from the latter quite as soon as from the former, tho they 
are, naturally, quite a bit more trouble. I much prefer growing 
the early flowering variety myself, but such selection is merely 
a matter of individual preference. The blossoms themselves 
are quite as satisfactory, as brilliant and attractive from one 
strain as the other. 

When the small plants, of either variety, have attained a 
height of some five or six inches and have several leaves, they 
may be transplanted to their permanent places. They will 
have much better rootlets if left about that long, thus naturally 
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My red cosmos were like splashes of 
crimson plush 


lace-like greenery, I marveled why they 
should come first. Later, I learned they 
just naturally do. The pinks are about 
a week later. 

The ‘“Klondyke,” of the giant late- 
flowering type, a bit more expensive, is certainly a departure 
from the ordinary white, pink and crimsons, it being a lovely 
golden yellow with fine large flowers. I have never been able 
to discover or obtain its duplicate as to color in any of the early- 
flowering strains. 

There’s going to be something mysteriously delightful grip 
your heartstrings when you first behold—and always thereafter, 
too—the “Bride” or ‘White Lady.” These are beautiful 
novelties, things entirely different from other cosmos, whose 
flowers are borne on strong, stiff stems well above the foliage. 
Blossoms from the former, or the (Continued on page 48. 
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s \ N selecting gladiolus bulbs, don’t 

A vigorous bulb pick out the large ones only, on 

the theory that large bulbs will 
produce better flowers. This is not 
always the case, as many of the finer varieties habitually 
develop small bulbs. 

The important thing about the bulb is really its shape. The 
bulbs containing the most stored energy or vitality are some- 
what cone-shaped, rather than flattened, and, generally speak- 
ing, the quality may be gauged by the height of the bulb in 
relation to its breadth. 

If possible, plant the bulbs in a sunny part of your garden. 
Well-rotted stable manure is the best fertilizer, and if the soil 
in your garden is rather sandy, so much the better, for the 
gladiolus delights in a rich sandy loam. If stable manure is 
not available, use pulverized sheep manure. This may be 
procured at almost any seed store. 

The depth at which to plant the bulbs, depends upon the 
character of the soil, and also upon the size of the bulbs. In 
sandy soils the bulbs should be placed somewhat deeper than 
in the case of a clay soil. Probably an average depth would be 
from four to five inches. One advantage in fairly deep planting 
lies in the fact that the plants are not so liable to break, as the 
point at which the plant is weakest is just above the bulb. The 
bulbs may be planted three inches apart in rows, or, if pre- 
ferred, they may be arranged in a cluster. 

After placing the bulbs in position, fill in the hole half way 
to the top, then add a layer of manure, and cover this with 
soil to the level of the surrounding garden. This extra layer of 
fertilizer will slowly work its way to the bulb, constantly sup- 
plying it with nourishment, and showing the result in better 
flowers. 


‘The Poor Man’s Orchid” 


H. S. TILLOTSON 





A poor one to plant 


The average length of time from 
the planting of the bulb to the 
blooming of the plant is from ten 
to twelve weeks, and if you wish to prolong the blooming sea- 
son, you may plant your bulbs a few at a time, allowing a week 
or two between plantings. The first planting may be done 
early in April. 

Because of the slender, erect growth of the gladiolus, staking 
will be necessary, in order to guard against windstorms. IH 
the plants are grown in clusters, one tall stake will suffice to 
support several plants but they should not be bunched so much 
in skimping on stakes as to destroy their individuality and 
natural charm. Don’t be niggardly with your stakes. 

When the first flower opens, cut the stalk and place it in your 
flower vase. By doing this, you will not only get more enjoy- 
ment from the flowers, but you will also benefit the bulb, which 
will be able to store nutrition, so as to make a good start when 
planted out in the following spring. If the flowers are allowed 
to remain on the plant, all the energy is expended in the effort 
to produce seed, and a “flat’’ bulb results. The cut flowers 
will remain in good condition from a week to ten days, and if a 
little is trimmed from the end of the stem each day, every bud 
on the stalk will open. 

During the growing season, the gladiolus should be liberally 
watered. Gently stirring the soil around the plants from time 
to time, is beneficial, and it is well also to provide a mulch of 
manure. This will aid in holding the moisture. 

Some of the more desirable varieties of the gladiolus are 
America, Panama, Mrs. Francis King, Baron Hulot, Peace, 
Herada, Evelyn Kirtland, Pink Perfection, and Anna Eberius. 
An exceptionally graceful class is the Primulinus, which wa- 
introduced only a few years ago. 


Renewing the Hanging Basket 


ROBERT S. WALKER 


N the spring the hanging basket 
must be renewed. Starved, 
leached, bulged and beaten, 

the poor exhausted mosses and 
lichens which have served as a 
lining for the wire basket beg 
to be relieved of further duty. 
Those who derive pleasure from 
associating with hanging baskets 
will find as great enjoyment in 
renewing the baskets as is de- 
rived in one full season in watch- 
ing the vines and plants grow and 
blossom. 

The fresh supply of soil for a 
hanging basket is found in its 
fullness in the historical accumu- 
lation of tragedies commonly 
known as leaf mold. Here one 
finds the proper soil where the 
roots of plants may take up the elements of the earth and mix 
them with the sunshine, thus producing an abundance of 
splendid ornamental foliage and flowers. 

But the lining of the basket must be splendidly picturesque. 
He or she who properly lines a hanging basket must go back 
to childhood days and re-capture a long lost belief in fairies 
of the woodlands. One must take the woodland path that leads 
to beds of broom and reindeer moss. Of course a few patches 
of fern moss or beard moss will do no harm, but it is the rein- 
deer moss and broom moss that must be depended on to furnish 
the most of the material. These should be lifted in as large 
pieces as possible and placed in strong baskets. When the 
soil has been gathered and the mosses have been basketed, 
they should be hastened homeward and later be spread out 
on the ground as the Dominican spreads his wares in the mar- 
ket place. Your florist will sell you moss, too. 

With the whole mass of moss before her, the maker can ap- 
preciate the romantic task of the phoebe bird in constructing 
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New moss is necessary in properly renewing 
the hanging basket 


its own nest, the difference being 
that her large nest is for raising 
plants, while that of the phoebe’s 
basket is a moss and dirt crib for 
raising babies! Here at a glance 
the maker may choose with least 
disturbance, the pieces of moss 
best fitted for the spaces pledged 
to it. Much handling of moss 
has a tendency to dismember it, 
and in lining a hanging basket it 
is desirable that alt pieces of moss 
remain intact, and. the mass be 
compact. The more compact the 
lining, the longer the hanging 
basket will retain its rustic beauty. 
When one desires to add some- 
thing to break the monotony of 
any single variety of moss, a few 
bunches of Crested Cladonia moss 
may be used. This species will be easily recognized by its red 
heads which were the herds of chiggers that adorned childhood’s 
early woodland playhouses! 

When the mosses have been arranged snugly in the wire bas- 
ket one may turn the huge bird nest upside down without get- 
ting the lining out of place. It is then ready for the receipt of 
the black rich leaf mold, which serves best when slowly and 
carefully packed in. If the plants that are to be set or re-set 
have large roots, they do best if they are placed in their proper 
places as the basket is filled. To defer setting the plants until 
the basket has been filled and the dirt packed only threatens 
a disturbance of the well-arranged moss lining, for it. is very 
easy to get the lining misplaced if the basket is rolled against 
a board or even the ground. 

With the basket thus completed, the owner has something 
rarer and dearer than money can buy. She has a trophy which 
may be properly called a living museum, composed of speci- 
mens which she has captured with her own hands. 
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Who can resist the lure of growing melons like these? 


Grow Muskmelons In Your Gardens 


A. D. TOMPKINS 


HE muskmelon is a native of 

Asia and has been cultivated in 

Europe for many centuries. Its 
cultivation in this country is con- 
stantly on the increase. The small 
home gardener can raise his own muskmelons if he has a little 
extra ground, and have them finer and nicer than any that 
can be bought in city markets. These must, necessarily, be 
picked before matured and the process of ripening is finished 
on the way to market or in the market, therefore, the small 
home gardener can produce the best at smallest cost. 

The care to be taken in raising good muskmelons is much 
greater than any other vine crop. The early handling methods 
and cultivation must be understood. 

In the first place, the muskmelon will not stand much cold; 
far less than the cucumber or squash. That is one reason why 
this crop is a failure in many northern home gardens. A cold, 
damp season is always bad for the crop. The high summer 
temperatures produce the best crop. This is one reason for 
their successful production in the South. 

In the North we are starting many of our early plants in 
hotbeds and greenhouses and transplanting to open ground at 
the proper time. The seeds are planted in berry boxes filled 
with good dirt, cut out sod, which are placed in the beds in 
squares and tomato potting boxes or pots. These are held 
in the beds until all signs of frost have disappeared and then 
transplanted to the open. It is advisable to wait until the 
ground thoroly warms up before transplanting. A dozen pots 
or hills would probably cover the needs of any small home 
gardener. The seed to each hill is a matter that should be left 
to the grower. It must be remembered that bugs and disease 
often take their toll and plants can always be thinned at the 
proper time. So I believe in planting plenty of seed. However, 
do not, allow the plants to crowd each other much. After set- 
ting, these plants need the same protection from the serious 
cucumber beetle as other vine crops; and I want to warn you 
right here that as soon as set this protection should begin. Do 
not wait for the insects to start or show up. You may lose all 
your plants if you do. 

A box with both ends out (bottom and top) covered with 
wire netting or screen is a good protector. Be sure your box 
is square on the ground and that no insects can crawl under. 

Cutworms may also bother and must be watched out for. If 
you find any of your hills cut off better find the worm in working 
around the plant. They are never far off and always near the 
surface. Hand-killing is usually best on a small scale, as it is 
usually quicker and easier work and more sure. 

Irrigation or liberal rainfall is a necessity and must be kept 
up thru a growing season. The ground, however, should never 
become damp and cold. If irrigation is used, the water supply 
must be put on right. The soil is next in importance; musk- 
melons will grow in many different soils, probably a light sandy 
soil is best, as the quickest growing results are produced and 
all eonditions are much more favorable. 

While it is the general belief that the best quality fruit is 
raised on lighter soils, this feature need not bother home 
gardeners. This is probably guesswork on the part of growers, 
as I know of no regular data on the matter, because I have 
found growers on heavy soils who claim their melons are the 
best—so you see it works out both ways. 

Humus material in the soil is probably one of the main 
points. A soil of a fine texture condition is very desirable for 
‘success. 
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Everyone Likes Them and 
Every Gardener Can Have Them 


Long droughts are very damaging 
to crops, so a soil that will hold 
moisture is necessary, thus the 
humus material must be present. 
Too much rain or too heavy applica- 
tions of water promote disease. First of all is the importance of 
good seed. This cannot be overestimated. Poor seed pro- 
duces weak vines. Vigorous plants are desired, they resist 
disease and produce quality fruit. 

I will try to give you an idea of the standard of seed the 
large grower looks forward to. Selections are made from hills 
that not only prove the best specimens, but the best fruiting 
and quality. It is a practice among growers to select and save 
their own seed from plants they know are superior. Since 
you see the value of a good seed purchase from a reliable 
seedsman and do not buy cheap seed. 

Work into hills or rows before planting. In case you use 
this method, well-rotted manure should be used. If fresh 
manure, chicken manure, or commercial fertilizer is used, do 
not allow it to come in contact with the root system, but be 
sure to mix thoroly with the soil. These manures burn or 
injure the delicate root system, and care in their use must be 
taken. Be careful of topdressing of chicken manure or nitrate 
of soda. It will burn your plants if it comes in contact with the 
leaf or vine part. Liberal use of these fertilizers is not advised 
as it produces too much vine growth with very few true sets of 
fruit and the crop is often small and inferior. Heavy applica- 
tions of any nitrogen fertilizer will produce this result. 

Stable manure is probably the most effective fertilizer to be 
used in growing muskmelons, but where it cannot be had well- 
rotted humus matter, well mixed with the soil and commercial 
fertilizer will answer just as well. This is where the well- 
rotted heap of humus material comes in handy to the home 
gardener. This material spaded under and the proper fertilizer 
used and the home grower is safe. 

In planting in the open ground we always use a surplus of 
seed and when the plants are well established thin down to the 
most vigorous plants. This can be done with the weeding 
process until the proper number is left. But watch the bugs 
or this will not be necessary for they will do it for you in a 
more general way. 

Just a few words as to the handling of early plants in hot- 
beds. Remember a good temperature must be kept up—not 
warm one nightandthenextcolder. Astrong, vigorous growth 
can only be kept up at an even temperature. A poorly handled 
plant is just as bad as poor seed. They are both in the same 
class. If you cannot keep an even temperature do not attempt 
growing by hotbed methods for good success cannot be had. 

The temperature should never fall below fifty—sixty is 
better. Of course, on pleasant days the beds must be aired. 
This must be done by raising the sash or sides away from the 
wind. It must be done so the wind will never sweep across the 
beds and strike the plants. If it does it will chill them. 

Many home gardeners will find it much more successful to 
ages seed in the prepared ground in the open as soon as it can 

properly worked. A box with a glass top is set over each 
hill making a small cold frame. Air is admitted on fine days 
by either sliding out the glass all or part way until the plants 
are ready to take care of themselves. We often use netting over 
these boxes as soon as the glass is removed. This is a protec- 
tion from the bugs and is kept on until the plants are ready 
to run. But on removal of frames do not forget your plants 
or the bugs will work overtime. One (Continued on page 43 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 





Paul Revere’s Home 











Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 











LITTLE while ago I rode 
7 with Paul Revere on that 

"? memorable night of April 
18, 1775, when he ’roused the Minute Men to arms, and set the 
match that started the fire that gave birth to our country. It 
was a pilgrimage in patriotism, a rededication to the ideals 
which have made this nation great, and which we must cling 
to if we are to continue on the journey towards our high destiny. 

I went first to the Old South Meeting House in Boston where 
the first warning from the patriots was flung upon tyrant ears 
by the eloquent and fearless Warren, later to fall at 
Bunker Hill. I visited the spot across the 
street where the Sons of Liberty, which 
Paul Revere was instrumental in 
organizing, were accustomed to 
meet, during the long and 
anxious months when they 
were engaged in watching 
every move of the soldiery. 

Then I went up to 19 
North Square, in the old 
part of Boston Town, to 
the house where the brave 
and determined Revere 
lived and toiled for thirty 
years. Then to the Old 
North where the lanterns 
were hung, and I was ready 
for the famous “ride” to 
Lexington and Concord. It 
should be so with everyone 
who makes this journey; in- 
deed, if you would get the 
most out of it, if you would 
rededicate yourself again to 
the principles which moved 
these men to hazard their all, 
you should go thoroly grounded in the historical associations 
of the times in which they lived. 

At the Revere House, I was privileged to obtain a copy of 
the statement which Paul Revere made before a notary public 
a few days after the ride, which was prepared in the thought 
that it might be used as evidence to submit to the British 
government to support the claims of the Colonists that war 
was being made 
upon them. 







Paul Revere’s house at 19 North Square, Boston, where he lived 
for thirty years. The house was | Fp rs old when he purchased 
win 1770 





to Concord, to destroy the Colony 
Stores.’ 

“T proceeded immeaditly, and 
was put across Charles River and landed near Charlestown 
Battery; went in town, and there got a Horse. While in Charles 
town, I was informed by Richd. Devens, Esqr., that he mett 
that evening, after Sun sett, Nine Officers of the Ministerial 
Army, mounted on good Horses, & Armed, going towards 
Concord. 

“T sett off, it was then about 11 o’clock, the Moon shone 

bright. I had got almost over Charlestown Com- 

mon, towards Cambridge, when I saw 

two officers on Horse-back, standing 

under the shade of a Tree, in a 

narrow part of the roade. I was 

near enough to see their Hol- 

sters, & Cockades. One of 

them Started his horse 

towards me, the other up 

the road, as I supposed, 

to head me, should I 

escape the first. I turned 

my horse short about, 

and rid upon a full Gallop 

for Mistick Road, he fol- 

lowed me about 300 Yardes, 

and finding he could not 

catch me, returned. I pro- 

ceeded to Lexington, thro 

Mistick (now Medford), and 

alarmed Mr. Adams & Col. 
Hancock. 

“After I had been there 
about half an hour Mr. Dawes 
arrived, who came from Bos- 
ton, over the neck. 

“We set off for Concord, & 
were overtaken by a young Gentm. named Prescot (Dr. 
Samuel Prescott, who had been making a late call on a Lexing- 
ton girl whom he was courting), who belonged to Concord & 
was going home. When we had got about half-way from 
Lexington to Concord, the other two stopped at a House to 
awake the man. I kept along. When I had got about 200 
Yards ahead of them, I saw two officers as before. I called to 
my company to 
come up, saying 





I quote portions 
of this deposition, 
written in Paul 
Revere’s own lan- 
guage: “I was 
sent for by Docr. 
Joseph Warren, of 
said Boston, on 
the evening of the 
18th of April, 
about 10 o’clock; 
When he desired 
me, ‘to go to Lex- 
ington, and in- 
form Mr. Samuel 








there was two of 
them, (for I had 
told them what 
Mr. Devens had 
told me, and of my 
being stopped). In 
an instant I saw 
four of them, who 
rode up to me 
with their pistols 
in their hands, said 
G—d d—n you, 
stop. If you go 
an Inch further, 
you are a dead 
Man.’ Immedi- 








Adams, and the 
Honl. John Han- 
cock, Esqr., that 
there was a num- 
ber of Soldiers, composed of Light troops, & Grenadiers, 
marching to the bottom on the Common, where was a number 
of Boats to rec¢ive them; it was supposed that they were going 
to Lexington, by way of Cambridge River, to take them, or go 
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Paul Revere’s grave in Granary Hill Cemetery in the heart of Boston’s business district 


ately Mr. Prescot 
came up. We at- 
tempted to git thro 
them, but they kept before us, and swore that if we did not 
turn into that pasture they would blow our brains out, (they 
had placed themselves opposite to a pair of Barrs, and had 
taken the Barrs down). They forced (Continued on page 30 
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Making All America a Garden Spot 


FRANZ A. AUST 





MERICA is cutting down 
four trees for every one she 
plants!’’ Government figures, 

those are. It’s shocking enough 
when you stop to think of it, isn’t 


The One Sure Way To Do It 
Is To Plant More Trees 


church were beautified with twenty- 
six trees. 

And it had been said that it 
would not be easy to convince the 
South that trees were a good invest- 





it? Howlong before our beautiful 
nation would become a barren 
waste if that should be allowed 
to go on for years? But wait! 
Maybe that’s being prematurely 
pessimistic. 

Fifty years ago, in the state 
of Nebraska, there sprang into 
being a movement to plant trees 
on one spring day. of every year. 
It was J. Sterling Morton, 
secretary of agriculture under 
President Grover Cleveland, 
who in 1872 started Arbor Day 
in the most treeless state in the 
Union. 

Kansas was the second state 
to take up the planting of trees 
on a fixed day; so popular did 
the idea become that shortly 
other states adopted it; and 
Arbor day became celebrated 
as a national affair. But with 
the passing of the years, and 
with the passing of the trees— 
perhaps because they were 
planted with more ceremony 
than care—our Arbor day lesson 
has bade fair to become a 
“lessen.” 

That is — until last year. 
Sometimes when a half-century 
mark has been reached, a new 
era of life and progress begins, 
and such seems to be the case 
with tree-planting. A new 
movement has started very quietly, as occasionally great 
movements do—this time among a group of lovers of the out- 
of-doors. But so rapidly has it grown that all over the country 
—in villages and cities and communities and among remote 
rural homes—“Plan to Plant Another Tree” has become a 
familiar phrase. 

And so out of that Arbor day of fifty years ago is growing 
an Arbor week, a shrub and tree and flower planting week, 
which in time its promoters believe will make of Uncle Sam’s 
country the garden of the world. 

Not by some spectacular action of congress is this to be 
brought about, nor by the passing of state laws to any great 
extent. Not even is it to be accomplished thru ambitious 
commercial concerns who hope to glean a new harvest of 
shekels. But thru the children, thru their fathers and mothers, 
thru every organization in a community, from boy scouts to 
churches and business men’s clubs and women’s clubs and 
chambers of commerce and farmers’ clubs, is the work being 
actually carried on. The nature lovers knew where to find 
those who would “‘boost.’’ And the best of it is that the pro- 
moters themselves have unselfish interests. To make the 
world a better place in which to live, is their desire, by having a 
tree or a shrub or a flower planted for every person in it. 

In the fall of 1922 was Tree Planting week first celebrated. 
In the spring of 1923, from the last of February to the middle of 
May, fifteen states from those of the palm to those of the pine, 
thru governors’ proclamations, are observing it. 

As a part of their) week’s program last fall, the Lions’ Club 
of Hamilton, Ohio, set out to accomplish the planting of a 
tree for every man, woman and child in the place. The 
members went from house to house. The result of their efforts 
was that before the week was over, instead of one, there were 
ten trees planted for every person! 

In Concord, Georgia, the Women’s Club took it up. They 
asked that a tree or a shrub or a flower be planted for each 
member of every family. Every family was personally invited 
to make Arbor week a success. So enthusiastic were they that 
four plantings were made for each person! The churches, too, 
cooperated. One church planted evergreens, naming each for 
a certain former pastor. In this way the grounds about the 
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and care. 





A glimpse of American beauty which has resulted from planting 
he great Kentucky coffee tree is a loyal Yankee 
specimen which flourishes throughout the Mississippi valley 
from north to south 


ment! The awful boll weevil 
had destroyed faith that any- 
thing could grow unmolested. 
But the enthusiasm begun dur- 
ing Arbor week has steadil 
grownas the months have p ' 

All over the United States 
many posts of the American 
Legion are using the new Arbor 
week plan in planting memorials 
for their buddies. At Herkimer, 
New York, the planting ofa whole 
memorial forest has been com- 
menced. The boys of the post 
there are starting with a few 
plots, and in time they will 
acquire and plant 5,000 acres. 
“Roads of Remembrance,”’ too, 
have quite naturally grown out 
of the single memorial tree idea 
in various places. In Louisiana 
“Victory” groves have been 
— along the Jefferson 

ighway, which extends from 
New Orleans to Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. Many towns along this 
highway plan to do their part 
uring Tree Planting week of 
either spring or fall. 

Neither are the Legion boys 
alone in this work. School chil- 
dren, women’s clubs, historical 
societies, and Daughters of the 
American Revolution, are help- 
ing to literally keep green the 
memories of the Legion boys’ 








comrades-in-arms. 

For the cause of the great popularity of the Memorial 
planting is the fact that trees sturdy and strong, giving shade, 
protection and food to those who need them are indeed fit- 
ting symbols of America’s young manhood which gave so much 
for others on the battlefields of France. This is one of the most 
important parts of the “Plan to Plant” movement. The 
interest is universal, and memorial trees will stretch from ocean 
to ocean, and from Canadian lands to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The replanting of home orchards is another phase of tree 
planting which is being taken up. It may well be a matter of 
some alarm that 53,000 acres of fruits have disappeared in ten 
years, according to the bureau of plant industry at Washing- 
ton; that in the same short space of time New York has lost 
eighteen percent of her apple trees, and Missouri sixty-four 
percent; that ‘those of several other states have decreased 
fifty percent. “Plan to Plant Another Tree’ urges a fruit tree 
for every member of the family, and a berry patch for all col- 
lectively. In no other way shall we ever again have fruit in 
abundance as in the olden days when a home was scarcely 
considered a home at all without an apple cellar. 

Since shrubs are also a part of the planting plan, a citizen 
of North Carolina has made a unique parody for the slogan 
in his community. He has started “Plan to Plant a Pole,’”’ by 
which is meant that a screen of ornamental plantings will be 
placed about the telephone and other service poles along streets 
and roads. The children are eager to beautify those in front 
of their school grounds; home owners, in many cases, take 
care of those in front of their own property; while clubs of 
various kinds aid in the planting of poles in other places. The 
result is one of interest and charm. 

Trees and shrubs, however, are not alone occupying the 
attention of those who have at heart the interests of “Plan to 
Plant Another Tree.” Flowers—even the wild flowers—are 
receiving their share. Vermont has recently passed a law 
placing under protection certain wild flowers and ferns, thus 
becoming a wild plant sanctuary. Trailing arbutus for example 
is fast becoming a rarity. This dainty plant could be found 
in abundance ten years ago in many a northern state, but the 
automobiles have pursued it to its (Continued on page 36 
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Pawpaws grow best in groves, tall, clean and very straight. 
hese are from nature's own planting 

















Planted in the backyard they are not out of place and will add 
much to the cheerfulness and appearance of any place 


The Virtues of Pawpaws 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


HE mere mention of pawpaws recalls memories of quiet 

country lanes blanket-stitched with tangled rusty black- 

berry vines, Indian summer-kissed hillsides and wild aster- 
dotted creek banks where one roams early. To gather pawpaws 
and carry them home, bury them in 
bran, oats, or beneath clean, sweet 
hay, there to remain until trans- 
formed into rich brownness, all rich 
and sweet, is a rare delight; but to 
find the tranquility and the wildness 
associated with pawpaws right within 
the confines of one’s own home 
grounds is indeed an unexpected 
treat. 

It is, however, fairly easy to have 
these bits of wild native growths, 
for here and there the country still 
affords them, altho with the ruthless 
clearing of woodlands, creek and 
river shores, the time is speedily ap- 
proaching when the finding of paw- 
paws will be rare. Of course, they 
can probably always be secured from 
nurserymen. 

The interesting qualities of pawpaws, their decorative 
possibilities, and the fact that they furnish food, renders 
them particularly suitable for residence plantings and for 
home use under practically all climatic conditions. 

Recently new buildings 
have been erected and the 
grounds carefully laid out 
here where we are the 
present owners. In plan- 
ning the use of its dozen 
acres, an appropriate set- 
ting for the house, and 
sufficient space for its fields 
and gardens, we have not 
encroached upon the area 
where fine, untamed paw- 
paws flourish undisturbed 
except at fruiting season. 

This grove of forty-five 
well-developed and several 
smaller trees is the domi- 
nating feature of the whole 
landscape, giving an im- 
pression of uniqueness, dis- 
tinctiveness and uncommon 
grace. They are so straight 
and slender; their big ob- 
long leaves, dark green in 
midseason, producing a 
tropical appearance which 
is pleasantly contrasting 
with the more somber surroundings of our entire grove or park. 

We are quite as proud of our pawpaws as we are of our baby 
silver-leaved weigelas which we are coaxing to add a touch of 
modernity to that of the ancient about our home. 
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Choice pawpaws are large, golden 
yellow and rich 





Showing characteristic appearance and shape 
of the fruit 





Usually the fruit is borne in pairs, high up the tree among 
the leaves; sometimes singly, then again they may be found 
in clusters. Pawpaws are oblong in shape and attain good 
size under favorable conditions particularly. A few of our 
especially choice ones have weighed 
a half-pound and more. Their 
flavor, deliciously sweet, strongly 
resembles the tropical type and is 
most nutritious. Almost entirely 
devoid of fiber, their flesh is com- 
monly dark lemony golden, while as 
the ripening continues their skins 
change from green into a dull yellow, 
finally becoming dark in the last 
stages of maturity. 

Last season some visitors, unin- 
formed as to their traits, exclaimed: 
“What a shame. . . such fine trees 
and no fruit!” And yet there the 
fruit was hanging plentifully, but 
their color, which at first is green, 
harmonizes so perfectky with the 
leaves that it makes them quite in- 
conspicuous upon the tree. Oft- 
times one may look several times before espying them. 

We have found pawpaws quite salable, commanding good 
prices in the local markets, and much better in the city markets. 
Perhaps this is accountable for by their very perishable nature, 
which renders them decid- 
edly unsuitable for ship- 
ping. One city market we 
knew of last season dis- 
posed of them readily at 
five cents per—small, in- 
ferior ones at that. 

Growing pawpaws on a 
large scale may not appeal 
to many, yet the field could 
be an inviting one for the 
grower having adaptable 
soil and good market loca- 
tion. The fruit of the true 
tropical variety—Carica pa- 
paya—differs much from 
those of our latitude. There 
they grow to the size of a 
melon and have a milky, 
acid juice. The natives 
cook and eat them just like 
other vegetables, with meat, 
while our own are scarcely 
used for culinary purposes, 
save, perhaps, as desserts 
occasionally. They are 
quite similar in height, 
however; equally attaining heights of sixteen to twenty feet, 
tho not infrequently some of our own patriarchs are thirty 
feet and more tall. 

Pawpaws are not over-exacting as 
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The pawpaw blossom is a rich choc- 
olate brown and very lovely 


(Continued on page 48 
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Mrs. Aaron Ward 


N a short article it would be impossible 
to go thoroly into all the characteristics 
of roses which are affected by varied 

climatic conditions. 

To secure the best results with roses, it 
is necessary to have a separate list for 
each of the sections of the country, and in 
“Roses for All American Climates’’* this 
matter has been most thoroly gone into. 
The United States has been divided into 
six separate climatic belts, and a list of 
roses is given for each division, such roses being chosen not only 
after years of experiment in the East and in the West, but also 
after much personal observation, and, furthermore, completed 
by data given by amateur rose-growers from all parts of the 
country. ’ 

There are, however, certain roses which are adaptable in 
most sections, and are also readily obtainable everywhere. 

The most important attribute for a rose which is to be used 
over the entire country is the 
matter of hardiness, for if a rose 


The Best Roses 
for the Busy 


Gardener 
CAPT. GEO. C. THOMAS, Jr. 


This List Will Be Invaluable 
In Making Up Your 
Rose List 





Gruss an Teplitz 





Ophelia 


Other qualities which should, if possible, 
be present in the bloom itself, are lack of 
fading and lack of “‘blueing,’”’ and the rose 
should be of good perfume. Furthermore, 
if a variety desirable for cutting, the rose 
should have a stem of fair strength and 
length, with a strong neck. To be “ever- 
blooming”’ is a characteristic of the plant 
which is of vital importance, and may be 
obtained except in the extreme North. It 
is obviously impracticable to include any 
of the newer roses until well tested. 

Climbers are not included, because in the South a climber 
does not need hardiness and blooms constantly over a long 
season, whereas in the North such varieties will not live thru 
the winter. Climbers of sufficient hardiness to exist in the 
average northern winter climate usually have but one short 
— of blooming, and are, therefore, not adaptable for the 
South. 

Our list, therefore, only con- 
tains what are commonly known 





is not able to withstand cold 
winters it dies and is, therefore, 
absolutely useless in many sec- 
tions. Therefore, in considering 
a general list of roses, the first 
necessary attribute must be hardi- 
ness. Hardiness strictly con- 
strued does not include the vigor 
of growth of a plant, yet roses 
which are of strong growth must 
be selected for such a list, because 
in the short growing season of the 
northern parts of the country, 
weak growing roses will not attain 
sufficient size to give enough 
blooms, even if such varieties 
should withstand the severity of 
cold winters. 

Good roses must also have 
good foliage, must not be sus- 
ceptible to mildew, or lose their 
foliage early—and this latter 
requisite is most necessary in long 
growing seasons. 

As to the bloom itself, it should 


—Editor. 





Captain Thomas, the author of this article, 
is a distinguished rose hybridist who has made 
distinctive contributions to our rose gardens. 
Probably his best creation is his Dr. Huey, 
a semi-double, dark crimson-maroon climber. 

Captain Thomas has worked to produce 
hardy dooryard roses which will thrive out- 
of-doors in the average garden. 
are a hobby with him, and he is devoting his 
life to the cause of better roses. 
fortunate, indeed, in persuading him to share 
his experience with us. 


ginner to select his roses with unerring hand. 


as dwarf roses; that is, bushes, 
and in its selections have been 
included both the cutting and 
decorative varieties. 

This article is written not for 
the collector, or the man who 
plants a great many roses, but 
rather for the home rose-grower, 
who at most desires only a couple 
of dozen bushes. The man who 

lants many roses will secure 

tter results by most carefully 
studying those which do best in 
his section. 

Commencing with the red 
roses, there is one variety which 
stands absolutely supreme for all 
but the very far North as the 
best sort for garden decoration. 
This is the old rose Gruss an 
Teplitz, of great hardiness for a 
hybrid tea, a large grower, a con- 
stant and prolific bloomer, with 
good foliage. Its only fault is 
lack of cut-flower value, as its 


His labors 


We are 


It enables the be- 








not be of too full petalage or of 
extremely light petalage. The 
first does not open well under cold conditions, while the second 
opens too quickly under cold conditions; therefore a rose to be 
used in various climates must be of medium petalage, which 
will open quickly enough in cold and dampness without balling, 
wes which, per contra, will not open too quickly under great 
eat. 


* “Roses for All American Climates’”’ is the title of Capt. Thomas’ forth- 
coming rose book, to be published in March, 1924, by The MacMillan Company, 
of New York.—Editor. 
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short stem, weak neck and habit 
of quickly opening and fading 
render it of little value for this purpose. Nevertheless, as an 
all-round rose for garden decoration, with delightful perfume, 
Teplitz is absolutely in a class by itself. It can be grown suc- 
cessfully with a little care over all parts of the United States, 
except as already noted in the extreme North, and even there, 
with protection, this rose will give good results. Its color is a 
dark velvety crimson-scarlet. 
General MacArthur is perhaps the second best all-round red 
rose. It does not compare with Teplitz in hardiness, altho it is 
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successfully grown in our extreme North 
with thoro protection. It is noted as the 
most popular garden rose in England, and 
has been heavily voted for in the Ameri- 
can Rose Society for reference. It is a 
better cutting rose than Teplitz, altho 
not perfect in this respect, as in hot cli- 
mates it opens too quickly. It is of clear 
crimson color. 

A third rose which may be included is 
the well-known Red Radiance. It is not 
so hardy as Teplitz, but nevertheless is of 
sufficient vigor to stand everything but 
the most severe climate, and will do well 
even there with thoro protection. It is 
a strong grower, with foliage which is 
good under almost all conditions. It is 

rhaps a better rose in heat than General 
Saetisther. as a cutting rose, altho not 
as good under cool or damp conditions, 
as it is likely to ball slightly. It has good 
perfume, and a stem of fair length and 
strength, and it may be highly recom- 
mended as an all-round rose for almost 
the entire country. The color is a solid 
carmine. 

There are a number of roses which are distinctly better than 
either of these three varieties for cutting, but none of which 
are as adaptable for growth over as great an area. 

If one desires red roses for cutting purposes, the best of the 
hybrid perpetuals should be used in the extreme North, and 
with heavy protection Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau (velvety 
vermilion red) and Hugh Dickson (brilliant crimson) are to be 
recommended, but the old favorite, General Jacqueminot, is 
not to be compared to them on account of its great suscepti- 
bility to mildew. : 

Thruout the balance of the country, Hoosier Beauty (deep 
velvety crimson) is perhaps the best and most adaptable red 
variety; it does not fade quite so quickly as Hadley, but 
neither of these roses could be considered north of Philadelphia 
without the very heaviest winter protection. Laurent Carle 
(crimson rose) and Etoile de France (velvety crimson) are 
a0) cutting roses of heavy petalage, especially good under 

eat. 

Among the pinks, Lady Ursula (flesh pink) is by all odds 
the best all-round rose. It is very hardy, has fine growth, and 
while not as prolific a bloomer as Teplitz among the reds, 
nevertheless its number of blooms is well above the average, 
and it must be considered as a very fine decorative rose, with 
the addition of being of distinct cut flower value. Altho not 
of much size, it also has the additional 
advantage of perfume. Radiance has the 
same characteristics as described in Red 
Radiance, except that it is a dark pink, and 
is perhaps of more cutting value than 
Lady Ursula; it is also of extreme hardi- 
ness. Both of these roses may be consid- 
ered as the two best all-round Pinks, and 
except in the extreme North, of sufficient 
hardiness to stand the cold. In those sec- 
tions of the country with the greatest frost 








Red Radiance 





Persian Yellow 





Lady Ursula 
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extremes, it would be well to use hybrid 
perpetuals for cut flower purposes rather 
than these two hybrid teas. Baroness 
Rothschild (shell pink) and Mrs. John 
Laing (soft solid pink) are two of the 
best hybrid perpetuals with fine cutting 
value. For medium climates, the two 
best cut flower roses would be Madame 
Segond Weber (rosy salmon) and Lady 
Alice Stanley (deep rose). The best all- 
round Pink in climates with very little 
frost is undoubtedly the old tea rose, 
Maman Cochet (carmine rose). 

In white or light-colored roses, the 
hybrid perpetual Frau Karl Druschki 
(syn. Snow Queen) is as supreme in this 
division as Teplitz is among the reds. It 
is of great hardiness, and has also the 
valuable characteristic of being a large 
grower and a prolific bloomer and of fine 
value as a cut flower. There is no other 
rose which does as well over the entire 
country as this universal favorite. Like 
most varieties it has its faults, but they 
are more than counteracted by its virtues. 
Druschki is unfortunately scentless, and in addition it mildews 
rather easily and loses foliage in long seasons. 

For the extreme North, Madame Gabriel Luizet (light 
silvery pink) and Merveille de Lyon (lightest silvery flesh) are 
two hybrid perpetuals which are valuable as cut flowers, and 
Luizet has the additional advantage of being perfumed. 

For medium climates, Ophelia (salmon flesh) or its descend- 
ant, Madam Butterfly (salmon flesh) are undoubtedly in a 
class by themselves for cut-flower purposes, both having 
remarkably fine fragrance. Madame Butterfly is slightly 
more distinct in color, and is supposed to be of larger growth. 
Where this cannot be obtained, Ophelia will give every satis- 
faction, as the differences are slight. The only disadvantage 
of this rose is that in cold or very cold climates it is a weak 
grower, and does not give anything like the number of blooms 
produced by Druschki, altho it blooms over a long season. 

In the southern climate, White Maman Cochet is by all odds 
the best light-colored rose for the entire year. 

When it comes to a description of yellow roses, the difficulty 
at once arises that there is no hardy yellow variety good for 
cut-flower purposes. During the last few years there have been 
several hybrid perpetuals with strong briar out-crosses which 
may prove of value, but these have not been tested sufficiently 
to warrant their inclusion in northern lists. Harry Kirk (soft 
cream yellow) is undoubtedly the hardiest of the Teas, and, 
as a matter of fact, this rose has more 
hybrid tea characteristics than tea values. 
Mrs. Aaron Ward (Indian yellow) is the 
best known of the hybrid teas which has a 
good record for hardiness, but both these 
roses are so light in color that except in the 
extreme North they bleach badly. 

For garden decoration in the extreme 
North it is, however, easy to use the 
Austrian briars, which are absolutely 
hardy, the best known (Cont'd. on p. 37 

















Hugh Dickson 








ETHEL R. PEYSER . 
HE floor of today is not only a floor “as is,” but a para- profit by getting them to read. So be sure to get some of them. 
mount element of beauty in the house, hence it deserves The text for us in this story is to be floorings—not floor 
attention. Oftentimes a room is a perfect fizzle because coverings exactly, but things which are floors and not covers 


the floor is poorly adapted 
to the spirit or letter of the 
room—in types of flooring, 
design, color or tone of 
color, in grain or in its 
application. While this ar- 
ticle is not an interior-deco- 
ration article, I can’t but 
sound this note before begin- 
ning to relate the elements 
necessary in good floorings 
from the practical viewpoint, 
for the art and practice of 
floors are too bound up in 
each other not to do so. 

On this, before plunging 
into my story, let me say 
that the great manufacturers 
of floorings have published 
the most delightful booklets 
on the subject from the art 
point of view as well as from 


Plain linoleum makes a lovely foundation for beautiful rugs and furniture 


Are You Successfully Floored? 











only. Furthermore, the floors 
only that are practical for 
Fruit, Garden and Homers 
and not for palaces and cafes. 

Among the things which 
we shall study together are 
the linoleums and their close 
relatives, the linotiles, wood 
floors, and cork, and its 
relatives in cork and compo- 
sitions. We shall also touch 
on rubber, cement and tile, 
leaving out carpets, mattings 
and rugs as coverings rather 
than floorings. 

First, then, we will take 
up linoleum and its relatives. 
Here is a flooring about 
‘ which the chairman of a 
A few scattered rugs bring out the beauty of the oak floor upon which speaker’s table might say: 

they are laid “Needs no introduction”; 
yet because it is so familiar 











the practical. These may be had for a few pennies or only it needs a little introduction, lest its very familiarity breed a 
for the asking. The best interior decorators have been em- deeper unfamiliarity. For often the members of a family know 
ployed for these interesting works, and you will enjoy and less about each other than outsiders do (Continued on p. 32 
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Linotile in blue and white squares set off by black lines makes a 
decorative floor for this airy kitchen 
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When linoleum meets tile it shoula be with a sanitary cove as 
exemplified above. Floor washing is play here 
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HAVE on my place just one tree that is capable of producing 

an edible—it’s an apple tree—but it is still so young that it 

has had no apples. I’m afraid it is going to have some soon 
because this spring it had three apple blossoms on it. When it 
begins to bear apples I may cut it down and burn it, because 
I like a calm and peaceful life, with unjarred nerves, and there 
is nothing in the world that rouses up a man and makes him 
froth in the brain equal to the sight of a brace of the neighbors’ 
kids surreptitiously whanging chunks of firewood up into the 
boughs of his apple tree. I can sit in my back window almost 
any late summer or early autumn day and see from two to five 
kids glide cautiously from behind my neighbor’s hen house, 
steal across the intervening 


open spaces and begin slinging 


The Neighbors’ Kids 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


damage done by a neighbor’s kid during his five active damag- 
ing years can be put, I should say, at about one dollar—say 
twenty-five cents a year, to be on the safe side. This does not 
include windows broken by baseballs; they count as accidents. 
I can’t see that this raiding trait is a sign of viciousness or of 
deep dark immorality. The worst I can think of it is that it is 
a hang-over of the hunting spirit of our primeval ancestors, 
showing up in the boy. It is as natural for a boy to feel the 
urge to go somewhere and by skill and stealth get something 
to eat as it was for our savage ancestors to do it, or as it is for 
a cat to do it now. It’s the old primitive man-animal working 
according to schedule. 
Now and then you do find 
a neighbor’s kid who is vic- 





sticks into his crab tree or his 
apple tree, stuffing crabs or 
apples into their pockets and 
waists, and then making a 
rapid and guilty get-away. 

Even that sight makes my 
blood boil, and that is why 
my place is not all fussed up 
with grapevines, watermel- 
on patches, fruit trees and 
tomato vines. If the neigh- 
bors’ kids come gliding into 
my yard they don’t find much 
sustenance; the hungry 
young marauders at 242 
State Street have to go away 
as hungry as they came un- 
less they have perverted ap- 
petites and like to eat tulip 
bulbs or dahlia stalks. 

I know all about my 
neighbors’ kids, because I 
was one myself once. I was 
a good one—a good boy 
and I never went out and 
raided anyone’s precious 
Bartlett pear tree. That, I 
think, was because I did not 
know where there were any 
Bartlett pear trees. But if 
there was anything else in our 
part of town that I did not 
raid it was because I was too 
busy raiding some better 
thing. I had a boy friend 
who was a fine guide in that 
sort of thing; when a back- 
yard vineyard had the warn- 
ing “Keep Out — Spring 








“The Grime o’ Little Children” 
Jacob F. Weiniz 


Folks kin cry about the collar 
That's all soiled with finger prints 
An’ bemoan the bulgin’ bosom,— 
Th’ dirty cuffs’ bewrinkled dints; 
But when those smudgy hand-marks 
Come from lovin’ hands o’ kids, 
I'm a-willin’ that the laundries 

For my washin’ send their bids! 


It's the dirt that grown-ups scatter 
That makes me sad indeed at heart, 
An’ deceitful words they mutter 
That makes compassion in me start; 
But grime o’ little children, 

Which they shed in lovin’ fun, 
Cannot soil a soul or conscience, 
An’ I love ‘em every one! 





ious, just as you find a dog 
that will bite all comers, but 
he is not a normal boy. The 
normal boy is all right basi- 
cally. I remember hearing 
Jacob Riis, of whom Roose- 
velt thought so much, telling 
about a boy—a Kansas City 
boy, I believe. Riis was al- 
ways interested in boys and 
Kansas City had just estab- 
lished a “boy court’’ where 
boys could be tried for petty 
offenses without being herded 
with real criminals, and the 
judge had just discharged a 
boy with a good lecture when 
Riis came to visit this court. 
The judge said: “I’ve just 
sent that boy yonder about 
his business with a: warning, 
and I think he’ll be all right 
from now on. He stole a 
purse with ten dollars in it. 
He was in a store and a 
woman left the purse on the 
counter and this boy and his 
chum saw it and took it. They 
went out and the first thing 
they did when they saw they 
had ten dollars was to go to 
a restaurant and buy two 
duck dinners. Probably that 
boy loved roast duck and had 
never had his fill of it. Then 
they went to a second-hand 
store and bought a second- 
hand cornet—paid two dol- 
lars for it and sat on the steps 








Guns!”’ he knew exactly the 

corner of the fence to crawl 

under to avoid the spring guns and at the same time keep 
out of sight of the house. 

I can remember, in these raids, getting apples, cherries, 
grapes, gooseberries, hickory nuts, ripe tomatoes and water- 
melons, and I remember that on these pleasant little excursions 
the signal to climb the fence and get busy was usually any sign- 
board that said “No trespassing,” “Beware of the Dog,” or 
“Spring Guns, Keep Out!’’ They were the spoor, so to speak, 
of luscious game. But, when I think of those raids now, and 
figure most generously my total takings, I can see that the 
whole value—at the top market prices—of all the fruit of four 
or five years of raiding was just about fifty cents. The water- 
melons we got were usually the “culls,” left in the fields as 
worthless, and the apples were the wormy windfalls that would 
have rotted where they lay if we had not rescued them. I 
suppose, all in all, I “hooked” ten ripe tomatoes, and at that 
time they were worth ten to twenty cents a bushel, but that 
was when they were delivered at the canning factory. 

From the immediate neighbors, those on our block and the 
next block, I don’t think I got more than eighteen cents worth, 
all told. One fourth of July I had a blank-cartridge pistol, and 
I loaded it with a dried cherry stone and shot one of Mrs. 
Spring’s chickens, but the chicken only gave one astonished 
yawp and scuttered back to its own yard, so I don’t imagine it 
was damaged over about two cents worth. The total average 
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of a vacant house and tried 

to play the battered old 
thing. That was normal—probably that boy had a musical 
streak in him and had always longed to be able to play a cornet. 
They hadn’t done anything very vicious with their stolen gains 
yet, had they? And then the other boy had to go home to do 
his chores, and what do you think this boy did with the five 
dollars he had left? He went up the the Y. M. C. A. and bought 
a five dollar season ticket!’’ 

Riis suggested that if anyone should have gone to jail it was 
the woman who left her purse lying around loose to tempt the 
kid. And it is pretty much the same way, I think, with the 
neighbors who flaunt loaded fruit trees before the eyes of these 
young primitive hunters. You might as well put a beefsteak 
on the floor and go away and expect the cat to leave it alone; 
there are ice boxes to put steaks in, and there are boy-proof 
fences to put around places that have fruit trees and grape- 
vines. I’ve seen them advertised. And when it comes to 
advertising there’s nothing that advertises itself better than an 
apple tree, unless it is a grape-vine. It stands right up and 
shouts, “Oh, you boy! What are you anyway—a molly-coddle 
or a live kid? Have you the natural boy instincts, or are you 
a dead one?”’ 

We’ve got to remember that every fruit tree and berry bush 
and grane-vine and melon patch is shouting at the boy all the 
time. They recognize the boy as an old-time chum and partner 
just as the blossom recognizes the bee. Every fruit tree and 
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berry bush and grape-vine and watermelon has been inviting 
boys to come and rob them for years and years and years. They 
all want to be spread around, given new places to grow in, and 
they’ve counted on the boys to grab the fruit and scuttle away 
and drop the seeds in new places. The boy is what the biologists 
call an “agent’’—a seed scattering “agent.’’ Why, every fruit 
tree and berry bush and grape-vine is just coaxing the boys to 
come and rob it. You don’t blame the bee for rushing to the 
flower when the flower decks itself out like a fleet of ships, and 
you can’t blame the boy (himself) for making a bee line for the 
tree when it dolls itself all up in red apples that can be seen for 
a mile and a half on a clear day and says “Come hither! come 
hither!” The boy can no more keep away from that tree than 
his twenty-year-old brother can keep away from the girl with 
the pink cheeks and the “‘come-hither’’ eyes. It’s Nature’s own 
work, not the devil’s. 

But I’m inclined to think that if a boy gets to be too con- 
founded much of an “agent” and breaks forty-’leven branches 
off somebody’s prize peach tree it won’t do him a bit of harm to 
have his dad talk to him in words of one syllable, limber leather 
strap language, straight from the elbow, explaining that the 
Constitution of the United States is based on property rights. 

My experience is that the neighbors’ girls, as a class, don’t 
raid orchards as enthusiastically as boys do, altho I have known 
one or two girls who were jim dandy at it. When you do find 
a girl of that kind she is usually the ring-leader—a genuine Eve 
when it comes to apples—and she is usually a spit-fire and a 
tom-boy. Probably she has some Diana strain in her; Diana 
was the great huntress, you’ll remember. I’ve noticed that 
those girls usually turn out to be great flirts; they’re born 
hunters. Seeing one of those tom-boys tucking her skirts 
between her legs and shimming up a tree with the boys of her 
block always makes me think of the Jungle Book and of Kim 
running with the wolves in the chase. It’s rather attractive. 
And many a girl who has grown up to be the head of the 
Women’s Home Mission Society could remember, if she wanted 
to, times when some fire-angry fruit owner shook a club and 
shouted, “TI’ll get ye, ye dad-blasted rascals; I’ll get ye yet!” 
while she beat it for the road as hard as her legs could twinkle 
and rolled under the low rail of the fence with her nose in the 
mouldy leaves. I’ll bet there are a lot of nice old grandmothers 
sitting in rocking chairs who think, when the fruit season comes, 
“My, my! I'd like to crawl under a fence and up a tree and 
taste old Hodge Huffin’s cherries just once more!”’ 

For about sixteen years now I’ve always had a sand pile in 
the back yard and a barn with an empty haymow, and the 
neighbors’ kids come here, and our kids go to the neighbors’, 
and we’ve had mighty little trouble with any of them, theirs or 
our own. I don’t know but what it might be a reasonable sort 
of philanthropy for some rich old fellow to buy a big place and 
grow all kinds of fruits and vegetables a kid can eat raw—have 
grape arbors and apple trees and cherry trees—and put a bar 
wire fence around it and stick the posts simply full of signs say- 
ing “Beware of Dogs’ and “Spring Guns! Keep Out!’ and 
“Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted.”’ Something like that ought 
to be done, in neighborhoods that get too neat and tidy for a kid 
to have any real boy fun in. The owner ought to be a fierce 
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looking old fellow, with whiskers and, if possible, one wooden 
leg, and he ought to let the grass grow wild and weeds grow 
high, and he ought to have a voice like a bull to shout at the 
kids with. It would be best to have the fruit quite a distance 
from the fence so that when he comes out and shouts at the 
kids they will have a long and exciting dash to make, and the 
barbs on the fence ought to be extra thick set, so that seats of 
breeches will catch on the barbs easily. Oh, boy! The boys 
would remember that man when they were ninety years old 
and when they had forgotten all the mayors and aldermen and 
grown folks they ever knew in the old town. 

Or, if the neighbors’ kids are too much of a nuisance to us, 
why don’t we do something else about it? Personally I am 
strong for the Boy Scouts, but once in a while I get a feeling 
that there are almost too many nice little spectacled boys in 
the troops and that some of the leaders are so very very good 
that they haven’t much zip. It is almost a crimeto think any- 
thing of that sort, I know, but I can’t help what I think. The 
trouble with me is that while I’m just the sort of man who would 
make the best Scout leader in America I’m too indolent to 
want to bother with it. I’d rather'sit off at one side and jaw 
about the poor way the job gets done. If it is a poor way—it 
isn’t, most time, I guess. Anyway, Scouting seems the best 
thing we’ve been able to think up in that line so far. It admits, 
right at the start, that boys will be boys, and it gives them some- 
thing pleasant and helpful along that line. There’s a whole lot 
too much of the “boys must not be boys’”’ feeling these days. 

I was in Portland, Oregon, not long ago and while coming 
down one of the streets from the Terwilliger Drive I came on 
three boys, and one of them was standing off to one side while 
the other two were having a grand fight—pounding each other 
in fine style. They were little fellows, about five or six years 
old, and I stopped and said “Here! here! Stop that!’”’ So they 
stopped fighting and looked at me in surprise, and the other kid 
said, “Say, mister; they got a right to fight, they’s brothers.” 

It’s a good deal that way with the neighbors’ kids—they’ve 
got a right to circulate around the neighborhood more or less 
and get into and out of harmless mischief, because they are the 
neighbors’ kids. That’s what a neighborhood is for, isn’t it? 
But I’ve sort of noticed that the woman who has a cookie jar 
and remembers now and then that the neighbors’ kids like 
cookies—or doughnuts fresh from the kettle—and the man who 
has a tenniscourt and doesn’t care what neighborhood kids use 
it as long as they don’t swear too much and do put the net back 
—I’ve sort of noticed, I say, that those people are never so 
much troubled by the mischief end of the kids as are those who 
never notice the kids except to shake sticks at them. 

The boy’s neighborhood is his club; it is a fine thing for him if 
one neighbor has boys’ books and boys’ magazines to lend him, 
another neighbor has a vacant lot for his ball games, and an- 
other has a wife who likes to give a boy a doughnut now and 
then. It might not be a bad thing if every neighborhood tried 
to be a little proud of its kids and see what it could do for them 
instead of never thinking of them except as a lot of pesky 
nuisances. It would mean a lot to the kids; they’re such eager, 
wistful things, never quite sure whether they are going to be 
patted on the shoulder or batted on the head. 








You Were the Neighbor's Kid 


You were once the neighbor’s kid. You 
were the fellow who robbed melon 
patches, “swiped” apples and took a sly 
shot at the maiden lady’s cat. You teased 
the girls and provoked the women folks 
beyond measure. You “picked on” the 
youngsters in your town, made faces at 
prim little girls and disobeyed your 
mothers. Once ina while judgment over- 
took you when your grievous ways came 
too forcibly to the attention of father. 
Often you adjourned to the woodshed, 
and then spent the rest of the day secret- 
ly dreaming about the day when you’d 
be big enough to lick your Dad. Re- 
member? 

Well, now, as you scowl at the mis- 
chievous little seamp across the hedge— 
consider that! There’s nothing wrong 
with the neighbors’ kids; there’s a great 
deal wrong with our viewpoint towards 
them. They are not good or bad, but 
good and bad just as we are. 

When you were the neighbor’s kid, 
there were men in your neighborhood 


whom you utterly hated—old grouches 
always upsetting your fun; cranks who 
slowly soured to death; men who took 
fierce delight in gumming up every play 
you started. 

Then, there were a few whose souls 
were open to you. Remember? Some- 
times they helped you make a kite, or 
braided a rope bridle for your pony, or 
gave you an old saddle, or tossed you a 
ripe apple when you passed their doors. 

The first kind have remained to you 
synonyms of all that is disgusting to you 
in human nature; the other, perhaps, 
are still your idols as men. But between 
the two there was really little difference 
—just a difference of viewpoint. 

You can’t fool that neighbor’s kid; he 
knows you for what you are. He'll class- 
ify you the first time he sees you. How 
is he going to rank you? With the 
grouches and the cranks? Do you want 
to go down the years in his mind as Old 
Man Grouch, who forever trailed him 
around and got him into trouble? 


Hardly! There is nothing, quite so 
worthwhile as to be on good terms with 
the kids in your neighborhood. They 
hold a world of fun and interest under 
their skins. And they are not so bad, 
after all; their mischief is just misdi- 
rected energy. They want to do some- 
thing, to amount to something, but they 
ema someone like you to show them 
10W. 

Pay attention to the neighbor’s kid; 
some day he'll grow up, and he’s liable to 
take a notion to marry that charming 
daughter of yours! Then, you'll have to 
pay attention to him—mayhap, shiver 
thru the long, sleepless night wondering 
what kind of a fellow he is. 

Take our advice and get close to the 
neighbor’s kid now. He’ll make a bigger, 
better man—or woman—out of you. And 
you'll make a better citizen out of him. 
For it is written that the only way we 
can win great riches is to give them 
away—to find happiness is to put it in 
the hearts of others—Editor. 























An Easter Luncheon for Eight 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


INTER is over, mist-like green stretches 

supplant snowbanks, swelling buds and 

delicate odors from sprouting things 
tempt us outside. The quietness 
of the pre-Easter season yields 
to its present joy; gladness and 
gayety prevail in 
our hearts. 

It is a pleasant 
time to gather 
friends together 
round our tables, 
and an Easter lun- 
cheon possesses an 
especial attraction 
both to the hostess. 
in arranging for 
her guests’ enjoy- 
ment, and to those 
who delight in ac- 
cepting her hospi- 
tality. The general arrange- 
ment and decoration of the table 
should receive particular atten- 
tion, and the food of a spring 
luncheon may be planned so as 
to be especially interesting and attractive. The menu for just 
such a luncheon is given in the box on this page. 

First, as to the important subject of table decoration. This 
may be beautiful, but is not necessarily expensive. I suggest 
a color scheme of yellow, lavender and green, a combination 
that is especially gay and spring-like. Select a lacy, delicate 
set of table doilies or a large lunch cloth of the same character 
if you prefer. A simple bowl of tulips is quite enough if your 
linens and china are decorative. The photograph above shows 
such a table correctly laid and the first course of this very 
luncheon in place. If you wish more elaborate decorations, I 
should suggest the following plan, which is equally lovely. 

For the center of the table fill a 
large glass basket with delicate 












For a yellow, green and lavender luncheon, sardine 
savory in lemon cups makes a colorful first course 


and with the mixture fill the lemon cups which 
have been set on beds of mint, cress, or parsley 
on individual small plates. Top each with a 
bit of stiff mayonnaise, in which 
stands a small pimento olive. 
This is one of the prettiest appe- 
tizers possible, and 
everything may be 
made ready the 
day beforehand. 
An oyster fork is 
provided for eat- 
ing this course. 
Lay it on the 
plate as the photo- 
graph shows. 

Feather Rolls — 
Scald a cupful of 
milk, add one 
tablespoonful each 
of butter and lard 
and two medium - sized hot 
mashed potatoes, two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar and one of salt. 
When lukewarm, add a yeast- 
cake dissolved in a quarter of a 
cupful of tepid milk, one well-beaten egg, and enough flour— 
about four cupfuls at first—to make a batter the consistency of 
soft bread dough. Let rise overnight, cut down in the morning, 
let rise again, and make up into sticks, very small clover 
biscuit, and tiny finger rolls. When very light, bake in a hot 
oven, brushing the tops with butter before baking. Half a 
yeastcake is enough in hot weather. These may also be started 
in the morning and baked at night, if preferred. 

For Cream of Corn with Pimento, cook half a can of corn 
which has been ground thru the finest knife of the meat-chopper, 
with a good slice of onion and two or three celery leaves in just 
enough water to cover, for half an hour, stirring often. Rub 
all possible thru a strainer and add 
to three pints of whole milk in 





greenery—asparagus fern or some- 
thing similar, and in this arrange 
long-stemmed lavender pansies, 
with about half a dozen single 
daffodils standing high above them. 
Two or four small glass baskets 
filled with pansies and sprays of 
green may stand at the sides. These 
smaller baskets may usually be 
found at the ten-cent stores, and 
the large one is not expensive and 
may serve as a most effective 
flower container for years—with 
luck! Our own is in use during the 
greater part of the time. Glass 
bonbon dishes of green, yellow, and 
white mints and also of candied 
orange peel carry out the color 
scheme. Tiny individual glass 
baskets (also obtained at the ten- 
cent store) are at each place; and 
the hors d’oeuvre selected for the 
first course is not only most 
delicious but continues the decora- 
tive plan. Choose gold and white 
china for this course, if convenient, 
and use your thinnest, most deli- 
cate glasses. After your hors 


Orange mold 


Salted peanuts 





Menu for an Easter Luncheon for Eight 
Hors d’euvre, sardine savory in lemon cups 
Hot Wafers 


Soup, cream of corn with pimento 
Bread sticks 


Croquettes 
Tiny peas and onions 


Butterfly Salad 


Candied orange peel 
Yellow, green, and white mints 


Coffee in parlor 


the double boiler; substitute a little 
cream if possible. When boiling 
hot thicken with four tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour melted 
together, add salt to taste, a dash 
of cayenne and a teaspoonful of 
sugar; whip with the egg beater 
and serve in soup.cups. Top each 
with a spoonful of whipped cream 
and grate on the cream a little 
canned pimento. Accompany with 
hot bread sticks. 

Croquettes—Select some delicate 
main ingredient for these as chick- 
en, flaked tuna fish, diced hard- 
boiled egg, or diced egg and minced 
cooked sweetbreads, diced lobster 


Corkscrew potatoes 


Finger rolls or crabmeat—any of these mois- 
tened very liberally with rich, 

} highly seasoned hot cream sauce 
Spall cakes made nearly as stiff as drop batter; 


cool overnight on a platter; next 
day shape, roll in crumbs, then in 
beaten egg to which two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cold water have 
been added, then in crumbs again. 
Let stand at least an hour and dry 
in smoking hot deep fat. 


Stuffed dates 








d'oeuvres are placed I think that you 
will approve of the whole arrange- 
ment as particularly lovely. The color scheme is charming. 
Sardine Savory in Lemon Cups—To :rake these, halve and 
remove the pulp from four large, fine lemons (rub pulp thru a 
strainer and save for jelly for tomorrow’s dessert), point the 
edges and slice off the tips tha: they may stand securely. 
Remove tails from small sardines contained in two boxes, 
mash with a fork, add a large hard-boiled egg finely chopped, a 
dash of cayenne, salt to taste, and two teaspoonfuls of the 
lemon juice. Just before serving moisten liberally with equal 
parts of thick catsup or chili sauce and thick mayonnaise, 
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To serve, heap the selected vege- 

table in the middle of a hot large 

chop plate, and radiate the croquettes from this; garnish with 

parsley or cress. But perhaps you will prefer to serve the 

plates in the kitchen. Each plate can then be beautifully 

arranged, and things are always hot and good when this style 
of service is followed. 

Peas and Onions—Select a brand of tiny peas. Cook tiny 
onions until tender, and add these to the heated and drained 
peas with salt, half a teaspoonful of sugar, liberal butter, and 
a tablespoonful or two of thick cream if convenient; be sure 
that everything is very hot. This (Con/inued on page 51 
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This quaint two-family house will fit even a small lot 


The Passing of the Pantry 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


HERE was nothing of the dramatic in its downfall! Had 

there been, the time-honored pantry could scarcely have 

passed without some form of protest or regret. We had 
esteemed the pantry and considered it one of the really neces- 
sary features of even a house of modest size. We had actually 
thought that only the presence of a serving-pantry ’twixt the 
kitchen and the dining room could effectually prevent the 
passage of culinary odors to the living quarters. Some of us 
had even viewed the pantry as a saver of steps and labor. 
Then, suddenly, we discovered that, instead, a pantry meant 
many extra steps to and fro in the serving of meals: that it 
spelled one more room to care for—and an especially difficult 
room, too, because of its profusion of shelves and drawers, a 
counter and, not infrequently, a sink as well. 

Incidentally, we learned that, by the addition of very simple 
ventilating facilities in the kitchen, a pantry was not even 
required as a safeguard against the intrusion of unwelcome 
odors. Thus, denuded of what had been thought its chief 
virtues and the excuse for its very existence, the pantry had 
no choice but to quietly quit the smaller house, thereby per- 
mitting the more advantageous employment of the space 
which it had so long occupied. 

The pantry still remains, of course, as an important—and 
no doubt desirable—unit in the service-quarters of our larger 
homes, particularly those in which many servants are em- 
ployed; and it there serves to 
isolate from all the familygooms 
the inevitable humdrum » of 
; household activity. 
In the home of less 
pretentious size, 
which is nowadays 
more often than not 
entirely servantless, 
the pantry has, how- 
ever practically 
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Mr. Stevenson will be glad to answer any questions 
concerning this house free of charge. Let him help 
you with your building problems. He can furnish com- — 
plete blue prints of this plan, for which a moderate 
charge will be made. In writing about plans, or in | 
ordering prints, be sure to specify the dave of issue in i 
which they appeared. Address Mr. Stevenson, care of tee ——— 
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ceased to exist; at least in its former position between tke 
dining room and the kitchen. In its stead, built-in cupboards 
or a kitchen cabinet furnish abundant room for work and 
storage. 

Tho the passing of the pantry is, in itself, an interesting 
commentary on our changing attitude towards the smaller 
house, it is equally notable as being typical of the fall of other 
once firmly placed household institutions. Not so very many 
years ago, for instance, even the smallest house was inevitably 
cut up into a disproportionate number of rooms. A parlor, 
there had to be; and there was also often a “back parlor,” a 
library or a sitting room. A den, however small, figured in all 
our calculations; a dining room, too, demanded a place. 

As for the sleeping quarters, we can recall in how many 
homes the pleasantest room of all was dedicated to the use of 
guests—even tho visitors there might be as rare as Alaskan 
roses in March! And in any number of houses, a room that 
would have been ideal as a bedroom was furnished as a wholly 
superfluous “upstairs sitting room.’” Is it any wonder, then, 
that the average small house of even a decade ago was rather 
a hopeless hodgepodge, trivial in plan, inconvenient in arrange- 
ment and expensive in maintenance. 

Turn, now, to the plans upon 
this page to see wherein the 
small house of today differs | 
radically from all its predeces- : 
sors. A pantry is 
omitted — even the 








customary entrance Theis re 7 22 yo 
hall and a dining = i 
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two rooms allotted to 
each floor; but every 
room is so planned, 
placed (Contd. on p.42 














A suggested landscape development for this house is shown on the next page 
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. . 
Planting List 
Perennials 13. Hemerocallis citrina—Citron Day lily 27. Syringa persica—Persian Lilac 
1. Dianthus plumarius var. Lord Byron— 14. Hosta caerulea—Blue Plantain lily 28. Blackberries, Erie—Rathburn 
Grass Pink 2 : 15. Aquilegia chrysantha—Golden Colum- 29. Raspberries, Cuthbert—Columbian 
2. Viola cornuta var. White Perfection— bine > ; — Fiy 
ine - 80. Acanthopanax pentaphyllum Five- 
Tufted Pansy — 16. Aquilegia glandulosa—Altai Columbine leafed Aralia 
8. “> hennateaen semper florens— 17. Anemone Japonica var. Queen Charlotte 
-me- —J 
4. Delphinum elatum—Bee Larkspur neoaae Aaa soeee 
5. Iris Pogoniris (Bearded) Dawn Shrubs 31. Apple—Grimes’ Golden 
6. Phlox paniculata var. Baron Von Dedum 29 © noel e 
- 82. Cherry—Early Richmond. 
—-Garden . Phlox 18. Rosa rubiginosa—Sweetbrier 33. Quercus coccinea—Red Oak 
%. — postouinge var. Daybreak—Gar- 19. Rosa rugosa, Conrad F. Meyer—Rugosa 34. Tilia Americana American Linden 
en ox Rose oa ae ee : - 
8. Phlox sublata alba—Moss Pink 20. Spiraea japonica—Japanese Spirea 35. Ulmus Americana—American Elm 
9. ——— laciniat 21. Weigelia Rosea—Pink Weigela 36. Pear—Bartlett 
10. Oompenals carpatica—Carpathian Bell- °°”: ——— coronarius—Sweet Mock- Vines 
ower : . 
11. Heleatom, Riverton Beauty — Sneeze- 23. Elaeagnus longipes—Cherry Elaeagnus 37. Vitis—Delaware Grape 
weed 24. Viburnum cassinoides—Withe-rod 38. Rosa Silver Moon 
12. Chrysanthemum coccineum — Painted 25. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 39. Clematis paniculata — Sweet Autumn 
Lady 26. Crataegus-erusgalli—Cockspur Thorn Clematis 





Landscape Planning Service 











OT everyone finds it possible to own or rent a separate 
detached dwelling which he may occupy as a home. But 
nearly everyone who is a flat or apartment house dweller 


dreams of the time when he 
can put his foot on old Mother 
Earth in even a very dimin- 
utive space which he may 
claim as his own to do with 
as he will. Some will make 
a little lawn, some plant a 
tiny flower garden, az.d again 
others try out a few vege- 
tables. Whether he has great 
success or not matters little. 
Just the experience of plant- 
ing seeds and watching the 
plant develop and produce 
flowers and fruit is fascinat- 
ing and inspiring. 

One step from a flat to a 
separate dwelling is a semi- 
detached house affording the 
occupants that first contact 
with terra firma which is the 
initial impetus to gardening. 

In the layout of the lot for 
the semi-detached houses il- 
lustrated on the opposite 
page simplicity is the key- 
note. Instead of two straight 
walks from the street cutting 
up the lawn, a curving walk 
is planned from each corner 
of the lot, giving an open 
expanse of lawn where it is 
most needed as a setting for 
the building. 

Service walks to the rear 
doors lead directly from this 
curved approach thru shrub 
plantings which help to dis- 
guise their junction. 

The most is made of simple 
stretches of lawn by enclosing 
the boundaries of the lots 
with impenetrable planting 
on the sides and a lattice 
fence, covered with vines, at 
the rear. Trees are planted 
on these lawn areas at advan- 
tageous points for shade and 
for fruit. There is ample 
room on the lawns behind 
the houses for croquet or 
other quiet games for children. 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above plan to 
anyone who is interested. A moderate charge is made to cover cost. 
He will likewise be glad to answer any question by letter which you 
may care to ask concerning this plan. this service is freeto all sub- 
scribers, but he cannot make individual plans on this basis 


A wire fence carrying grapevines divides the rear lots and 
small fruits on each side of the fence, giving a pleasing and 
useful addition to this boundary. 


The perennial borders 
which face down the outside 
boundary plantings of these 
rear lawns will give a suc- 
cession of flower interest all 
the season from spring until 
fall, and are so placed as to 
be protected and yet easily 
accessible. 

The base line of the build- 
ing is appropriately planted 
at the corners to relieve the 
barrenness and help tie it to 
the ground. 

Street trees have been 
placed in the parking to add 
shade and give an attractive 
setting as seen from the 
street. 

By making the develop- 
ment thus extremely simple, 
avoiding beds of flowers in 
riotous colors, by making a 
frame of planting about the 
flat lawn as a picture, there 
is created an air of quiet 
refinement and culture that 
could be secured in no other 
way. 

If we would be content 
with such suggestions, rather 
than gaudy beds of flowers 
in the lawn, for our small 
lots, how much more attrac- 
tive our towns and cities 
would grow to be. 

(Editor’s Note—The chief 
value of this page depends 
upon the measure in which you 
can apply its many sugges- 
tions to your own needs, 
Many of these plans offer 
details which can be adopted 
in your own yards, without 
reference to your adoption of 
the whole plan. It is in 
this suggestiveness of uni- 
versal adaptability that Mr. 
Robinson’s plans will mean 
the most tc you. Study 
them and use such features 
as you Can.) 


Interior decorating suggestions for this house are given on the next page 
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Thoughtful grouping of furniture does 
away with the cluttered appearance 
that so many rooms have 


See floor plan at left be- 
low for further details 





Furnishing for Spaciousness 


ES, it can be done! Spaciousness of effect 

can actually be attained in even the small- 

est of homes by the proper sort of furnish- 
ing; coupled, of course, with a suitably unob- 
trusive background. The latter detail is, in- 
deed, always important, as many interiors owe 
their unpleasantly crowded appearance wholly 
to a too-pronounced coloring or an over-large 
pattern upon the walls. It is obvious, therefore, 
that, before any really satisfactory furnish- 
ing scheme can be inaugurated, the walls 
must be so treated that they will provide 
just the ideal background. 

Color, texture and design all invite at- 
tention when the question of backgrounds 
is being considered. Certain colors, for 
instance, suggest distance, and they tend, 
therefore, to confer upon any interior 
an air of spaciousness. This is true of 
some shades of blue, particularly the 
lighter blues in which there is either 
a grayish or a greenish cast. Blue- 
greens, gray-greens and the mauve 
and lavender phases of purple are 
also suggestive of space. They are, 
then, hues to keep in mind when 
choosing the furniture and the hang- 
ings for a little house, but under 
ordinary circumstances they are not 
especially happy for the walls, for 
the simple reason that they are too 
decided in color to admit of the 
variety and the color combinations 


we look for in the furnishings of the modern home. 
Experience has taught us, indeed, that the so-called neutral 

colors are infinitely preferable, because they provide almost a 

perfect background for every type of furniture and for whatever 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 
Premera ge pe 3 




















Putty color makes an admirable background for 
smart linens, while strangely vivid flowers on a black 
door add to kitchen gaiety 


effect. Because they are generally light in tone 
most of the neutral colors augment the apparent 
sizeof any interior in which they appear. 

Smooth textures and unpatterned surfaces 
are also equally efficacious in promoting spa- 
ciousness, because they are inconspicuous. 
Thus the ornate, boldly-patterned tapestry, the 
gay-flowered paper, or the rough, trowel-marked 
plaster that might very effectively adorn the 
inner walls of a large house would be altogether 
inappropriate for a smaller home. In the 
first place, undue prominence would be 
given to the walls which would cause them 
to “advance” towards the eye of every on- 
looker instead of “receding’”’ and thereby 
suggesting distance. Secondly, the use of 
large-scaled furniture, something that 
should always be excluded from a 
small interior, would be demanded 
for a room wherein the walls were 
made unduly prominent. 

Suppose now that we consider the 
walls of the little semi-detached 
house shown on page 24. The rooms 
are all rather small, which, of course, 
suggests smooth texture, quiet color- 
ing and restrained pattern in the 
wall-treatments. There is a crepe- 
like paper in a warm, deep putty 
color that would be ideal for the 
living room, and it would be equally 
suitable for the walls of the staircase 
and the second-floor hall. For the 


smaller bedroom a two-toned paper, carrying a tiny diaper 
pattern in cafe-au-lait or ecru, could be used and in the front 
bedroom the coloring might be the same but developed in an 
all-over leaf design. 


These papers should all be carried to the 











A self-explanatory plan for living room 
furniture arrangement 





pronounced coloring 
our furnishings may 
display. Nor are these 
neutral colors as mo- 
notonous as their name 
might indicate! In 
some of them, there is 
a wealth of depth and 
warmth, especially in 
those that lean either 
toward tan or very light 
taupe. Some of the 
grays, such as putty, 
pear! or oyster, are also 
pleasantly warm in 


ceiling line and unless 
topped by a narrow 
wood molding, left un- 
finished there. The 
ceilings might be 
painted or covered with 
a perfectly plain paper 
in oyster or very light 
ecru. 

In the kitchen 
painted walls and ceil- 
ing are always desir- 
able. The coloring 
might be of oyster- 
gray (Contd. on p. 52 























Kitchen furniture also needs to be 
very wisely placed 


This article suggests how to decorate the house shown on page 24 
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The Sedan and the Coupe 


Closed car comfort and charm are 
provided in great and equal meas- 
ure in both the new Hupmobile 
Sedan and Coupe. Seat contour and 
shape are right for maximum com- 
ort. Doors are unusually wide. 
Upholstery is gray with a blue 
stripe. Hardware is highest quality. 
n the Coupe there is space behind 
the driver's seat for parcels; and 
under the rear deck for baggage, 
golf bags, etc. The fourth seat in 
the Coupe folds under the dash 
when not in use. Windshield 
cleaner, visor, rear-view mirror, 
eater and rebound snubbers, 
standard equipment on both cars. 


Prices—Sedan, $1750; Coupe, 
$1595; f£. o. b. Detroit, revenue 
tax extra. 


Thousands Buying Closed Cars Now, 
For Greatest Year-Round Comfort 


Hundreds and thousands of men 
and women who are buying Hup- 
mobiles this spring, are choosing 


the Sedan and the Coupe and will 


drive them all the year round. 


This feature of the Hupmobile 
business shows how strongly 
American motorists have come 
to prefer the closed car for all 
seasons. 


Last year, for instance, we built 
more closed cars than the entire 
Hupmobile output seven years 
ago; and in 1924, more than 
half of our production will be 


closed types. 


People want comfort in their 





motor cars today, and none so 
meets their desire as the closed 
type. In spring it affords protec- 
tion from the sharp winds and 
chilling rains. In summer there 
is clean, cool shelter from the 
blazing sun; and ventilating 
breezes that are subject to your 
own wishes. In fall and winter 
there is snug enclosure from cold 
and snow. 


Buyers of the Sedan and Coupe 
seek these obvious advantages 







in the Hupmobile for reasons 
equally apparent. 


They are after its higher value 
and longer life; its greater sturdi- 
ness and lower upkeep; its finer, 
smoother performance and 
greater day-to-day economy. And 
Hupmobile reputation assures 
them that they will surely get 
what they want. 


We have said nothing of the 
beauty of the [Hupmobile closed 
cars, their seating and riding 
comfort, or the fineness of their 
upholstery, fittings and finish, 
leaving you to judge of these 
things when you go to see the 
cars themselves. 
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TREE TANGLEFOOT 


An Absolute Protection for Fruit 
Trees, Shade Trees and Vineyards 
against Climbing Insect Pests 


No climbing or creeping leaf-eating 
insect can cross a band of Tree 
Tanglefoot a harmless sticky 
material applied in narrow bands to 
the trunks of shade, fruit and nut 
trees and grapevines. 


One application remains effective 
three to four months, outlasting 10 
to 20 times any other known sub- 
stance. 


Tree Tanglefoot has practically dis- 
placed all other tree-banding com- 
pounds wherever introduced. 


A pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three inches wide. No expensive ap- 
paratus or skilled workmen are re- 
quired easily and quickly ap- 
plied with a wooden paddle. 


Especially recommended against: 


Climbing Cutworms Canker-worms 
Gypsy and Brown-tail Caterpillars 
Tussock Caterpillars Ants 


For tree surgery: Tree Tanglefoot is 
superior to anything on the market. 
It will absolutely waterproof crotches 
of trees, wounds and cavities, when 
nothing else will. 


Endorsed by America’s leading horti- 
culturists. Sold by nearly all seed 
houses and many hardware and drug 
stores, 


PRICES: 


1-Ib. cans 60c each 5-Ib. cans $2.75 each 
10-Ib. cans $5.25each 25-lb. pails $11.00 each 


Send for free illustrated booklet on 
leaf-eating insects. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 


GRAND Rapips, MicHIGAN 


I AN [ Pe] 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES 


FLY PAPER ~ FLY SPRAY - PLY RIBBON -ROACH FANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 
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Then placed in a ditch and hooked into place 


Propagation of Hybrid Carnations 


DR. E. 


HE true garden carnation is one of 

the few garden plants universally 

appreciated not only because it occurs 
in the most variety of tints, has some 
peculiar designs, and is exceptionally 
vivid in color, but also because it exhales 
a wonderfully delicate perfume. 

The carnation plays an important part 
in the history of France. According to 
legend, Louis XI discovered it in Africa, 
but other stories relate that it was 
brought to Germany by crusaders. The 
carnation is of almost religious importance 
to Islam, for Mohammed, while on the 
holy hill, issupposed to have been awak- 
ened by the archangel Gabriel, thru its 
fragrance. Its incomparable odor re- 
freshes the true 
believer in the 
fasting month 
Ramadan, when 
almost everyone 
carries a carnation, 
for all other flow- 
ers are then for- 
bidden. 

The garden car- 
nation can be 
found in multitu- 
dinous __ varieties 
and sub-varieties, 
compound and 
simple, monotone 
or gaily colored, 
tall or dwarfed. 

Carnations are cultivated both in the 
open, where the majority of them are 
comparatively hardy, and in pots. The 
propagation thru seeds is carried out 
during the months of April and May in 
seed boxes, pots and the like, or the seeds 
are sown in a cold frame. The young 
seedlings are transplanted to reserve 
beds, care being taken that the soil sur- 
rounding the roots is not disturbed, and 
that they are placed, approximately, 
eight inches apart. In the spring these 
young plants are transplanted to their 
places in the garden, for carnations flower 
most profusely in their second year. The 
third year produces few flowers and these 
have long stalks. 

If it is desired to retain any special form 
of carnation, cuttings must be made from 
vigorous, flewerless shoots during July 
or August. Before this specialized pro- 
cess is attempted, the soil must be worked 
until it is loose after which it is covered 
with coldbed or hotbed soil. The shoot 
to be used for propagation is grasped in 
the left hand and, with a sharp knife held 
in the right hand, a longitudinal split is 
cut thru the center of the stalk from one 
node to the next. This forms a so-called 





And the soil is firmly packed 


BADE 


“tongue.” The part of the shoot nearest 
the mother plant is bent downward into 
a slight excavation of the soil and held 
in place with a small twig having a little 
hook on its upper end. The tongue is 
kept vertical and the slight depression 
refilled with soil. Partially matured 
shoots are best adapted for this type of 
propagation. 

The prepared cutting is still united 
with the mother plant which provides 
the necessary food material. The other 
half of the cutting will have developed 
roots in approximately four to six weeks 
so that it can be removed and trans- 
planted without injury. It is advisable 
to plant it in a pot, leaving it out of 
doors thruout the 
fall but wintering 
the rooted cutting 
either in a frost- 
free room, or in a 
coldbed. 

When it is im- 
possible to utilize 
this special meth- 
od of propagation, 
true cuttings may 
be made. For this 
purpose strong 
shoots are taken 
having two or four 
nodes. The low- 
est node is cut 
horizontally in 
half, and the lowest internode is split 
longitudinally; if too long, only about 
three inches are split, into four equal 
parts. The lower leaves and leaf stalks 
must also be removed with a sharp knife. 
So prepared, the cutting is planted to a 
depth of one or two: nodes in a coldbed 
or in a pot, the cut part being spread 
horizontally outward, but care must be 
taken that the soil is not too tightly 
packed around it. The tips of the shoots 
are cut off. The cutting is to be kept 
damp and well shaded until roots have 
been developed. Both types of cuttings. 
should not be allowed to produce flow- 
ering stalks until they have formed a good 
root system. 

The garden carnations do well in al- 
most any type of soil which is rich, loose, 
and not too damp, altho a clayey type is 
preferred by these plants. An occasional 
loosening of the soil, watering during the 
drier seasons of the year, and even liquid 
manure, help to produce luxuriant 
growth. 

The large, flowering filled varieties. 
having slender stalks, must be kept up- 
right by loosely binding them to some 


support. 
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This is one of the 69 simple de- 
signs shown complete with floor 
plans in “Your Future Home” 
mentioned below. For a moder- 
ate charge The Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau agrees to 
furnish complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, quantity sur- 
veys and all contract forms nec- 





essary to protect the builder 
during the actual building of this 
house, in the most economical 
and approved manner. 


House No. 6A20— Designed by The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau— 
Northwestern Division, Inc. 


Announcing—An Architectural Service 
for the Builders of Small Homes 


** Your Future Home’’ is a book of sixty- 
nine plans of three, four, five and six- 
room houses, designed by The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau. Complete 
working plans, specifications, bill of 
materials and contract forms are avail- 
able for all the houses shown in the book 
at a cost within the reach of all. The tech- 
nical and professional service of the Bu- 
reau is included in the price for the plans. 


‘*Your Future Home’’ will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of one dollar. 
Address, Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, 810 Merchants National Bank 
Bidg., Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


X& LARGE manufacturers and distributors of 
lumber, the Weyerhaeuser organization has 
long recognized the need of the builders of smaller 
homes for a comprehensive and dependable archi- 
tectural service. 


Today, such a service is being supplied by The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, 
Inc. This is a nation-wide organization of representative 
practicing architects, controlled by the American Institute 
of Architects and endorsed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


This Bureau is essentially a non-profit-making enterprise. 
It is not financially interested nor prejudiced in favor of any 
material or device. 


In short, it brings to the builder of a three, four, five or six- 
room house, not only the professional skill of the architec- 
tural designer, but the actual working drawings, specifica- 
tions, bill of materials and contract forms necessary to the 
actual building of any one of the houses illustrated in “Your 
Future Home.” 


Thus for the first time, the gap between the small home 
builder and the professional architect has been spanned. 


If you are planning to build now or in the near future, send 
$1.00 for the book of plans described elsewhere on this page. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Pir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States 

















Don’t buy Jar 
Rings blindly 
demonstration 
agent introducing a lecture 
on meat canning made the 


following allusion to jar 
rings: 


A western 


“In buying dress goods you 
inquire from the clerk about 
the color and washability; 
whether it will stain, etc. 
In buying draperies you 
ask about permanency of 
color, etc. In buying food 
you inquire whether it is 
good, pure, etc. In buying 
fruit jar rings you ask the 
storekeeper for ‘a box of 
rings’ regardless as to 
brand, color, whether they 
will blow out, whether they 
will stand cold pack, etc. 
In other words, you buy 
fruit jar rings blindly.” 


Every home canner should 
look for the bright red car- 
ton in which GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers are packed. It is 
a conspicuous object in good 
grocery, hardware and gen- 
eral stores from the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to the 
golden sands of San Diego. 
You can’t be wrong when you 
buy GOOD LUCK rubbers. 
Always ask for 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


They come packed in the case with 
the following well-known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal. Atlas 
GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and 
Schram Acme. If your grocer does 
not keep them send 10 cents for 
sample dozen, 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


we will mail you our book on Cold 
Pack Canning. It contains full in- 
structions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent re- 
cipes which your family will be 
sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose 


and Rubber Co. 


56.Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 

us in. When we had got in, Mr. Prescot 

said ‘Put on!’ He took to the left, I to 

the right towards a wood at the bottom 

of the Pasture, intending, when I gained 











Detail of one of the quaint old windows 
on Paul Revere’s house 


that, to jump my Horse & run afoot. Just 
as I reached it, out started six officers, 
siezed my bridle, put their pistols to my 
Breast, ordered me to dismount, which I 
did. One of them, who appeared to have 
the command there, and much of a Gen- 
tleman, Asked me where I came from; I 
told him. He asked what time I left. I 
told him; he seemed surprised, said, ‘Sir, 
may I crave your name?’ I answered ‘My 
name is Revere.’ ‘What,’ said he, ‘Paul 
Revere?’ I answered ‘Yes.’ The Others 
abused much; but he told me not to be 
afraid, no one should hurt me.. .” 

Thus, Paul Revere was captured and 
never reached Concord, altho Dr. Pres- 
cott did and aroused the Minute Men in 
surrounding towns so rapidly that enough 
were able to gather at Concord North 
Bridge to drive back the Redcoats later 
in the day. Revere was taken back to- 
wards Lexington by his captors, but 
succeeded in escaping and reaching the 
Tavern House in time to rescue John 
Hancock’s trunk before the British ar- 
rived. He made off thru the lines of the 
Minute Men drawn up on Lexington 
Common, just as the British came in 
sight, a block away from around the 
meeting house. As he disappeared to 
safety behind the Jonathan Harrington 
house, he saw the first shots fired, after 
having heard Cap- 
tain John Parker’s 
famous order: 
“Stand your ground! 
Do not fire unless 
fired upon, but if 
they mean to have 
war, let it begin 
here!”’ 


EW of us know 
the real Paul Re- 
vere. Many of us 
even doubt that he 
ever lived; indeed, 
one correspondent 
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and beyond, but he was very much a real 
Yankee man and lived to a good old age 
dying at his home in Boston on May 10, 
1818, aged eighty-three. 

So far as his famous ride is concerned, 
it is the least of the patriotic services 
which he rendered our country. It is 
due to the whims of Fate that it should 
be singled out and given the prominence 
it has, but that is due to our love for the 
romantic and the spectacular. There isa 
strong tendency in retelling his story to 
swing into the well-known lines which the 
poet has used—lines perhaps better 
known to the average reader than the 
details of the man’s life. We look askance 
at poets as historians, because of their 
resort to the doubtful authority of 
‘poetic license,’’ and as we come to doubt 
their phrases, we often achieve the result 
of doubting even the authenticity of the 
whole subject matter about which they 
have written. 

But we cannot down the written word, 
if it carries an appeal to the heart or to 
the imagination. It is the most imperish- 
able thing we have, even more durable 
than the rocks and crags. The historical 
event itself, paradox tho it may be, 
lingers in our hearts and minds only in 
proportion to the life given it by the pen. 





The door on Revere’s house 


It isn’t what great deed was done that 
counts, but what great word was written 
about it that makes it endure. Paul 
Revere’s ride is known to all of us because 
the poet has made it immortal. As proof 
of the first assertion, I cite the ride of Mr. 
Dawes, or of Dr. Prescott—think of the 
romance suggested in his call to destiny 








has written me ex- 
pressing the hope 
that I will not “fall” 
for the biggest hoax 
in history and award 
the..dashing horseman a place. in ..this 
series. But my correspondent is wrong, 
dead wrong. Paul Revere not only rode 
that night of April 18, 1775, to Lexington 


Just around the corner is the old North Bridge at Concord where the 
British met defeat. At this point is where their rout started 


that night as he returned from his love- 
making!—or of Caesar Rodney of Dela- 
ware, whose ride and vote saved our 
country absolutely. (Cont. on p. 49 
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BOHN 


A definite superi- 
ority in utility and 
appearance is appar- 
ent to the owners of 
this new model Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator. 


Wherever perfect re- 
frigeration is requir- 
ed, the Bohn with 
its much improved 
insulation is invari- 
ably recommended. 


Adopted by the Pull- 
man Company; every 
dining car on all rail- 
roads is equipped 
with Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators and 
is a rolling testimo- 
nial of unsurpassed 
efficiency. 


Refrigerator prices range 
from $35.00 to $700.00. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Retail salesrooms in the following 
cities; 

NEW YORK— 

5 East 46th Street 
CHICAGO— 

68 East Washington Street 
BOSTON— 

246 Boylston Street 
INDIANAPOLIS— 

144 East Ohio Street 
PITTSBURGH— 

Wood and Diamond Streets 
DETROIT— 

117 East Grand River Avenue 
BUFFALO— 

704 Main Street 


LOUISVILLE— 
306 West Walnut Street 
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Are You Successfully Floored? 


Continued from page 20 














When linoleum came out of the kitchen it invaded even the bedroom. 


Gray jaspe is happily used above 


because the outsider doesn’t think he 
knows, so, even tho linoleum needs no 
introduction, look into its past and 


present, as you 
will look after its 
future. 

England is the 
land where linole- 
um was invented 
along about 1863. 
It is a young child, 
you see, in the 
land of floorings, 
but a stalwart one. 
Its chief ingredi- 
ents are linseed oil 
and cork. The 
linseed oil is oxi- 
dized by exposure 
to the air until it 
is a hard, rubbery 
substance, then it 
is mixed with wood 
flour, cork, gums 
of various kinds, 
color, and is then 
pressed on sheets 
of burlap by 
means of tremen- 
dous pressure. It 
is then hung in 


festoons for six or more weeks to season. 
The thicker the linoleum, the longer the 


seasoning process. 


Of course the printing is done as 
another process and the inlay too involves 
quite another set of motions. Thus you 


see that the mak- 
ing of this linole- 
um is a process of 
care and precision 
and time. 

There are, in the 
large, two kinds of 
linoleums — inlaid 
and plain; but be- 
cause they are sub- 
divided for choos- 
ing purposes I 
shall enumerate 
here the kinds and 
their whys and 
wherefores: 

1. Plain — The 
solid color kind; 
in heavier grades 
called battleship 
linoleum. 














Smudges and splashes*are simply not to be 
tolerated in a white tiled kitchen like this 


civilization. 





good floors should exhibit, namely : 
It is easy to keep clean. 
It is not slippery when wet. 





different patterns to suit everyone. 
It is adapted to all floor uses. 
It is available in nearly every corner of 
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going thru from 
front surface to 
burlap back. 

3. Jaspe (Inlaid) 
—Grained in two 


tones with t- 
terns thru to bur- 
lap back. 

4. Granite (In- 


laid)—Mottled to 
look like terrazzo. 

5. Printed— 

Plain linoleum 
with the design 
printed in oil on 
the surface. 

Now that we 
have the linoleum 
pedigree, why is it 
a ooring? 
Simply because it 
sums up about all 
the elements that 


It has attrac- 
tiveness. 

It is odorless. 

It is sanitary. 

It is light 
enough for the 
flimsiest of build- 


ings. 

It is seamless 
when correctly 
laid. 

It is vermin- 
proof. 


It is noiseless 
when walked up-. 
on. 
It is restful and 
resilient to the 
feet and back. 

It is somewhat 
of a fire retardent, 
not fireproof (a 
quality not essen- 
tial in a floor, al- 
tho having it will 
not degrade one). 

It comes in 
enough colors and 





Now these things can be fulfilled by 
linoleum, and oak if they are 


laid 


























2. Inlaid—Pat- 
terns and color 


Rubber tile of the “non-skid” variety is good-looking and wonderfully 
restful to feet 
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correctly, but if linoleums are laid with 
gaping seams you will have dust traps 
and vermin catchers, shrinkage and 
warpings. It is but the old story: good 
things must be well treated. Don’t ask 
a jewel-setter to lay your linoleum, but 
get a man that knows all the habits and 
inclinations as well as the disinclinations, 
if you expect to get your money’s worth. 
This applies to the installation of any 
high-grade house utility. 

As was said before, linoleum is a mix- 
ture of linseed oil, cork, etc., on burlap. 
Now burlap is the thing which will tell 
you if you have linoleum or a substitute 
for it. Many of the things that look like 
linoleum are good in their way and are 
very prone to be called linoleum by 
quack dealers, but when you buy linole- 
um you must get it, and nothing else, for 
it has wearing qualities that cheaper sub- 
stitutes have not. So look for the burlap, 
which is the silver lining in this case. 

In this connection I want to say that 
there are on the market as coverings for 
floors, in the shape of large mats, excel- 
lent fabrics akin to linoleum (but without 
the burlap backing) which are economical, 
enduring and attractive. These have a 
distinct and beautiful place in the home 
as coverings but not as floorings. 

The reason why inlaid linoleum is more 
expensive than printed is that the pro- 
cess of putting the pattern thru from 
front to back is more costly. The 
linoleum will, of course, last longer in 
its perfectly patterned shape. 

With all floorings, the house itself must 
be in the right-condition for the laying of 
it. Especially in winter is this true, for 
the linoleum must be acclimated and 
accustom itself to the warmth of the 
house after its storage and cartage. Un- 
less it has this chance to adjust itself 
to the atmosphere before it becomes your 
flooring, it will do stunts on the floor 
after it is laid and stretched. This, of 
course, would mean adjusting it again 
afterwards, which is a consummation 
devoutly to be avoided. 

Some manufacturers say that linoleum 
—their linoleum—should be laid over 
felt, others that theirs should not be laid 
over felt, others that it becomes dented 
and wears out more quickly when laid 
over felt. The argument is bandied back 
and forth by the folk who take floorings 
to heart, and truly it is hard to decide. 
There is no doubt, however, that the felt 
makes a warmer room, that it feels more 
resilient to the feet, and yet the other 
camp contends that the felt packs down 
later anyhow and that it causes unneces- 
sary evils in the linoleum. So it goes. 
Take your choice. 

But the very necessary thing is to have 
the base over which the linoleum or other 
flooring is laid free from dampness, 
bumps, dirt, humps or any other irregu- 
larity known to civilization. Never lay 
a floor over a base that hasn’t dried out 
well if it be wood, or dried and set if it 
be concrete or cement or any other com- 
position. Wait! For the waiting will 
repay you a hundred fold. It seems to 
me that when any linoleum is put over 
cement the felt would add to its com- 
fortableness, even tho there is a certain 
elasticity in the linoleum itself and in the 
paste used. 


Linotile is a linoleum with cement ° 


which has the resistance of tile, and the 
warmth and resiliency of linoleum. It is 
put on in tiles of rather large and beautiful 
dimensions, and for large spaces is 
worththemoney. Itis (Cont’don page 40 
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Enhance the Charm 


of Your Home 
with 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson's Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not 
show heel and finger prints or collect dust. Johnson's Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 











Wax Your Floors and Linoleum 


It will make them beautiful—easy to care for—they won't be 
slippery—and will not heel print. And Wax is by far the most 
economical finish for floors—a 1|-lb. (85c) can of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax being sufficient for finishing 300 sq. ft.—one 
coat. With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never neces- 
sary, for walked on places can be easily and quickly rewaxed as 
worn spots appear, without going over the entire floor. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum 
use a Johnson Weighted Pol- 
ishing Brush. It spreads the 
wax evenly—polishes the wax 
easily—and is an ideal floor 
duster. Price $3.50 (West of 
the Rockies—$4.00). Deal- 
ers everywhere are author- 
ized to give a quart bottle of 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor FREE 
with each brush they sell. 


Three Forms 


Johnson's Polishing Wax is 
conveniently put up in three 
forms—Use the Paste Wax 
for polishing all floors — 
wood, linoleum, tile, etc. We 
recommend the Liquid Wax 
for polishing furniture, 
phonographs, woodwork, 
linoleum, and automobiles. 
Johnson's Powdered Wax will 
immediately put any floor in 
perfect condition for dancing. 





Book on Home Beautifying--FREE 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home 
Beautifying at any store displaying the sign shown at 
right. Or, fill out and mail this coupon, enclosing 10c 


4TREA NORS | to cover mailing cost. 
FOR FL 
WwooDWORK 





My Dealer is. 
NAME 
} ADDRESS 
) CITY & STATE 











Mail to 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 4. Racine, Wis. 


Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England Sydney, Aus. 
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“The Wood Finishing Authorit 
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45 miles of main canals and 137 miles of lateral 
ditches carry water to all parts of Sutter Basin, 
as needed. Sutter Basin crops are never thirsty! 
Note the healthy crop of cantaloupes. 








The above illustra- 
tion, made from an 
actual photograph 
shows a one-year-old 
Sutter Basin peach 

. The average 
peach yield in this 
vicinity is 13 tons to 
the acre, although 
yields run as high as 
22 tons to the acre. 
















The dairy farmer, as well as the farmer, 
will delight in the abundant alfalfa yields. 9 to 
10 tons per acre, with 5 or 6 cuttings year, 
keep the livestock well provided for—with 
enough left over to sell at a good profit. 




































UITER BASIN - 


e Ideal 
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Where the Soil 
Yields More 


OU will find, in Sutter Basin, California, the kind of 

Y a farm you have always longed for—a farm where 

balmy climate, wonderfully fertile river-bottom soil, 

and controlled moisture combine to produce the great- 
est yields per acre of all kinds of crops. 


The soil is the fine, rich, silt-wash accumulation of centuries, 
deposited by the Sacramento and Feather rivers in the great fork 
just above the point where these two streams run together. Fertile, 
clean, uniform, level—it is land that you can farm with the least 
effort and the most profit! 


45,000 Acres to Choose From 


This tract, comprising 45,000 acres of river-bottom land, is 
being divided into suitable farms which are being sold to desirable 
farmers—not speculators! Every acre is of practically the same 
uniform high quality, but for those who have individual preferences 
as to location, there are 45,000 acres to choose from—while the 
land lasts! 


Raise What You Want To 


Fruits of all kinds, small grains, garden truck, sugar beets, 
potatoes, onions, rice, etc., thrive here. Ten tons of alfalfa to the 
acre with five cuttings a year, 75 bushels of wheat, and 13 tons of 
peaches to the acre are not uncommon yields. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities also exist for the dairyman, the breeder of purebred stock, 
the hog raiser, and the poultry man. 

Complete irrigation and drainage systems—two essentials to 
successful farming—give the Sutter Basin farmer full control of 
moisture both to and from the land. One share of water company 
stock goes with each acre of land—Sutter Basin farmers own their 
water as well as their land. 


Produce More—Earn More 


Here you can produce more, with less effort and expense, and 
sell what you produce at the greatest profit per unit of production. 
Convenient transportation—by rail, river, and concrete highways 
—and excellent markets provide ready, profitable outlets for what- 
ever you may raise. Get all the facts—today! 
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Where the Home 
Means More 


IFE is sweeter in California. And California is at its best in Sutter Basin. The 
climate is ideal. Records of the U. S. Weather Bureau at Sacramento show a varia- 
tion of less than 27 degrees in mean temperature between January and July. Think 

of it—only 27 degrees average difference between mid-winter and mid-summer! What 
more agreeable climate than this can you find anywhere? 

And the State Department of Health records show that the death rate in this valley 
is the lowest of any of the five great divisions of the State. It is a healthful, as well as a 


pleasant place to live. 


5 Schools and Churches 


California is noted for its fine public school system—and Sutter Basin is keeping 
step with the most progressive sections of the State in this respect. Your children’s educa- 
tion will not be neglected here. Commodious, light, modern school buildings are being 
erected as needed. And the city of Sacramento, just 22 miles 
away, provides every facility for higher education. 

There are also churches of various denominations, so 
there is no need for you to leave your religion behind 
you when you move to Sutter Basin. As a matter 
of fact, out here in the center of God’s finest handi- 
work—a land as fair as the Garden of Eden, with 
majestic, awe-inspiring mountains and broad, fer- 
tile valleys all about you—it is easier to worship. 
Here is an atmosphere of inspiring majesty arid 
infinity that commands reverent respect of all. 


Townsite in Center of Project 


A block consisting of 640 acres of choice land has 
\ been set aside in the center of the project as a town- 
site. The S.P.R.R. has already built a fine,large depot 
here, forming the nucleus of what promises to a 
thriving, prosperous home and busi 

a city in which youcan enjoy a share in building = 


Come to Sutter Basin 


Words cannot picture for you the glories of Cali- 
fornia—the joy of living here! Come out, and see for 
yourself. Fill out and mail the coupon. And then 
decide to select your farmstead and homesite where 
Zour home will mean more to you and your family, 

rite or telegraph for complete information. 
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fk sn BASIN COMPANY, Eastern Sales Dept. 
Transportation Bidg., 608 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















A Wonderland 
at Your Back Door 


Out here in “‘God’s Country” the 
most magnificent works of Nature are 
right at your back door—marvelous 
scenes that thousands of people travel 
*round the world to see each year. 
Yosemite National Park with its lofty 
mountains, deep chasms, and wonder- 
ful waterfalls; Lake Tahoe nestling 
in the lap of snow-capped mountains; 
Mt. Shasta with its hoary peak buried 
in eternal snows; Crater Lake National 
Park just across the California line to 
the north—these wonder spots and 
countless mountain, lake, and forest 
resorts where you can camp, fish, hunt, 
or rest are easily reached over excellent 
highways. New scenes greet you at 
every turn—scenes that take your 


glad that you are alive! 


¢ 


SUTTER 
BASIN 
COMPANY, 


Eastern Sales 
Department. 


Bidg., 608 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please 
send me fullinformation re- 
garding Sutter Basin Lands. I 
am interested in (state kind of 
in farming you would like to follow 
California): 





This project has been submitted to the Real Estate 
Commissioner of the State of California and the title, 


water, and s of sale have been approved by him. itter Basin home- 


It reflects the 








general air of content- 
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ment and prosperity. 
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Here’s the new 


‘"eed- 
ower 
aTouch! 


Owrite 


Sows Seeds 





Unapproachable in 
Simplicity of 
Operation 
Economy of Time 
and Assured Results 


5 professional gardener and 
even more so the amateur has 
long felt the need of an instru- 
ment to enable him to sow the 
finest seeds with the same precision 
and assurance of success as the 
larger ones. 

The New Sowrite-Seed-Sower 
does this—for it drops the seed with 
such accuracy that perfect devel- 
opment of each plant is assured 
and the trouble of transplanting 
is minimized. 

Its value to you is tremendous 

—since it assures the success 

of your garden! 


Sent anywhere postage prepaid 
on receipt of price 


ONE DOLLAR 


How It Operates 


At the bottom. of the seed-holder is a 

pear-shaped opening regulated by a 

spring, exposing an opening corre- 

sponding in size to that of the seedto 
sown. 

The Seed-Sower is held in the left 
hand with the feeder-tube extending 
over the back ot the hand. A light 
tapping with the second finger of the 
right hand on the end of the second 
finger of the left gently impells the 
seed through the tube in r 
der. (See illustration.) 


Just a suggestion: When ordering 
one for your own use, why not one 
or more as welcome gifts to your 


friends. 


MAX SCHLING 


780 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


or- 





One Week Later—Here the plants are com- 
ing up. Each separate—no waste of seed— 
no waste of time or plants. 
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More Help Wanted bas: sime 
wanted. Take orders for guaranteed Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc. FREE OU1FIT. 
Pleasant work. BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write 


PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


**Nurserymen for two Generations’’ 














Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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farthest recesses, until it no longer 
blooms in safety as before. 

Forest fires and quarrying are un- 
avoidable forces strong enough to de- 
stroy many a beautiful wild plant. We 
are helpless to save them from these 
enemies, and so whatever human effort 
can do to protect the flowers should be 
attempted. 

“Plan to Plant Another Tree” does 
not encourage the hit-or-miss setting out 
of any growing thing a person’s fancy 
may choose. The tree lovers back of the 
movement are cooperating with the 
agricultural departments of many a 
university and college in order that the 
right kinds of trees and other plantings 
may be selected for each section of the 
country, and in order that they may be 
cared for in the proper way. 

Take trees, for instance. There are the 
white elm and the green ash which are 
hardy as street trees from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The elm can be planted 
as far west as the Rockies; the other as 
far as the Cascades. Both are good to the 
Atlantic coast. The sycamore may be as 
extensively planted, and will endure very 
trying conditions. It sheds its bark an- 
nually, like a snake its skin, and with it 
all smoke and dust and soil. The Ken- 
tucky coffee tree with its beautiful tropi- 
cal foliage is hardy thruout the Missis- 
sippi valley and is a typical American 
tree. 

Then there are the maples, the hard 
and the red, which may be universally 
grown. These trees will not do well in 
narrow parking places, however, and are 
better adapted to country and small 
town districts where the roots have 
plenty of “breathing” space. The hack- 
berry is a good general tree, also, and 
will grow in about the same localities as 
the elm. 

Basswoods will not grow quite so far 
South as those which have been men- 
tioned. These trees thrive from Canada 
to northern Louisiana and Georgia and 
North Carolina, and as far west as the 
Dakotas and Kansas and Nebraska. 

For attracting bird friends, there is no 
better universal tree than the red mul- 
berry. This flourishes from the Atlantic 
to Colorado and from the Gulf to southern 
Wisconsin. Hardy catalpa as a flowering 
tree is native to Illinois and Indiana and 
Missouri; it grows especially well in the 
southern states, and as far north as 
southern Michigan. A good floral tree 
for the northern localities is mountain 
ash. From Hudson Bay to central 
Indiana it is hardy, and as far east as the 
Alleghanies. 

An Arbor day or an Arbor week cannot 
be confined to one nor even to seven 
days. Like the Fourth of July—a symbol 
of American patriotism which should 
last the whole year ’round—Arbor week 
is meant to be a rallying time so that a 
greater love for growing things will be 
fostered in every community all the time. 
That every citizen in Uncle Sam’s country 
and in Canada may realize the beauty 
and advantages of nature’s gifts about 
his dwelling; that towns and cities may 
have parks and playgrounds and tree- 
lined streets; that counties may have 
plantings about their public buildings 
and along their roadsides; these are the 
hopes which the “Plan to Plant Another 
Tree” movement has for helping to 
bring about a better world. 
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{ AEROWX ~ 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 














Sleeping Porches Too! 


ESE all-ventilating shades long 
popular for outdoor porches and 
sun porches, are now being very 
largely used in sleeping porches. 
They afford a complete privacy to- 
gether with protection against rains, 
at the same time admitting all the 
fresh air of the out-of-doors. 
Easily hung and at a very nominal cost these 
fine linden-wood shades can help you con- 
vert a porch into a “garden room” of beauty 
and comfort—or an unused balcony or upper 
porch into a much desired sleeping porch. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2436 Oakland Ave, Waukesha, Wis, 







illustrated 
fives many helpful 


eas on Porch ure 
and decoration, Send 
for a copy---Free. 


THIS BOOKLET FREE 
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Casement Hardware “if y i} 
makes both in and out- ¥ T 
swinging casements as 5 
practical as they are h ra CAN 
beautiful. How it ends | A i| 
the annoyance of un- é 























sightly appliances which 
interfere with shades, 
drapes and screens. How 
it prevents slamming, 
rattling and noise. Free 
on request. Ask for 
“Casement Windows.” 


Monarch Metal 
Products Co. 


4940 Penrose St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Monarch Metal Weath- 
er Strips 


MONARCH 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 




















HANGING PLANT BOXES 


Suitable for trailing vines, 
plants and ferns. 


NON-DRIPPING 
SUB-IRRIGATING 
SUB-AIRING 


Galvanized iron—Green En- 
ameled—Detachable pan— 
Rust proof chains. 




















No. 100°8x8 $2.25 Postpaid 
No. 101 10x10 $2.50 ‘ 
Send for folder ‘‘F’’ illystrat- 
ing new and distinct line of 
Artmetl flower vases for cut 
flowers. 
MUENZENMA YER 
SHEET METAL WORKS 
Dept. F 
Junction City, Kansas 
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being Austrian Copper (nasturtium red 
to yellow), Austrian Yellow (bright yel- 
low), Harisons Yellow (soft golden 
yellow), and Persian Yellow (deep golden 
yellow). These, while giving but a short 
season of bloom, are nevertheless most 
attractive and prolific during that time. 

In medium climates, one has a larger 
choice for cut-flower use. Mrs. Dunlap 
Best (apricot) has been found the most 
dependable all-round yellow hybrid tea, 
with the additional advantage of being 
fragrant, which is scarce among the 
yellow class, as most of them have more 
of a spicy perfume than real rose fra- 
grance. It is not yet generally in com- 
merce. 

For more southern situations, Madame 
Charles Lutaud (golden chrome yellow) is 
the best all-round rose; it holds its color 
well in extreme heat, and also has the 
advantage of retaining foliage tenacious- 
ly; has good cut-flower value, and while 
its perfume is practically negligible, it is 
an absolutely dependable variety. 

In closing, it must again be emphasized 
that the lists have been restricted to the 
absolutely dependable kinds, and that 
those most suitable for high altitudes 
have not been mentioned, nor have the 
kinds best adapted to extreme arid 
regions been noted. It has been aimed 
to give a list for those parts of the country 
included in the circulation of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, and other districts 
have not been included. If one desires to 
go in for rose growing on a large scale, it 
is necessary that such rose lover in each 
section of the country consider those 
roses which are adapted to his climate. 
Further, it is impossible in a small list of 
roses, such as given above, to include 
those which will give absolutely the best 
results in all sections; but the roses which 
have been noted are the best all-round 
thoroly tested roses which may be 
depended upon to give results as de- 
scribed thruout the sections indicated. 


Building a Rock Garden 


Continued from page 8 


saxatile, Primula veris. 

Bulbs: It is well to plant spring bulbs 
under ground cover, so the soil will not 
show when they die. Some good bulbs 
to use are: Crocus, daffodils, Scilla 
ae, Scilla mutans, Scilla campanu- 


Lilies: Lilium philadelphicum, Lilium 
elegans, Lilium speciosum. 

Low Shrubs: Daphne cneorum, 
amoena, rhododendrons, kalmia. 

Roses: Rosa setigera, Rosa rubiginosa, 
Rosa wichuraiana. 

Such a garden requires watchfulness 
a year or two after it has become estab- 
lished, and certain shrubs which have 
become too massive should be removed. 
A rock garden is a difficult thing upon 
which to express an opinion until we are 
certain as to the time it has been planted. 
Some gardens develop rapidly, some 
slowly. A rock garden once planted can- 
not be-left to itself. The important point 
to remember is not to be too anxious to 
create a rock garden merely for the sake 
of having one, but to preserve and en- 
hance the beauties of natural forms and 
vegetation. 


Azalea 
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No Extra Cost 


Zine Insulated 
FENCES 


Insulated Against Rust 


AMERICAN, ANTHONY, ROYAL 
NATIONAL, ELLWOOD, U. S. 


Our New Wire Has Double the Heat Treatment in. the Zinc Bath—the 
Proper and Only Way to Give a Heavier Coating with Lasting Quality 





This new galvanizing insulates the wire with zinc, or spelter. 
The wire passes through a long molten bath where it accumu- 
lates this greater protective coating, impregnating the steel. 

You know, of course, that all fence wire is galvanized—to 
protect it from rust—to make it last longer, in all kinds of 
weather. 


Perhaps you don’t know that there’s as much difference in 
galvanized coatings as there is in the thickness of bark on trees. 

It is not only the amount of zinc applied that gives the wire long life, 
but the coating must be uniform and even to be durable and made insepar- 
ably a part of the steel. 


The temperature of the bath, the great length of time the wire takes 
to pass through it, the great amount of zinc that can be applied by this 
process without cracking or peeling—all these are important factors. 


Our Zinc Insulated Wire Fences Have 40° 
to 100% More Zinc Than Other Fences 


All our Fences — of every 
brand—American, Royal, Anthony, 
National, Ellwood and U. S.—are 


Zinc-insulated—at no extra charge. 


Our Zinc-Insulating process per- 
fectly protects the wire. It repels 
rust. It protects the wire from the 
oxygen in the air and the storm 


elements. It safeguards the steel. Satie then fees wackeere martes 


By this process the zinc is practi- 
cally a part of the steel, giving it a 
super-protection that adds many 
years to the life of the wire. As a 
result, OUR WIRE FENCE WILL 
OUTLAST ANY OTHER WIRE 
FENCE MADE, and its use greatly 
reduces your fence cost per year— 
to say nothing of the better protec- 
tion its staunchness and sturdiness 
insures. 


several qualities—a very small per- 
centage of their total production 
bearing even good galvanizing, and 
that usually sold at a marked price 
advance. It all looks alike. You 
can’t tell the grades apart. We 
make one grade only. 


When you buy this ZINC INSU- 
LATED FENCE you are purchas- 
ing added years of fence service, 
without extra charge. 


Your local dealer sells Zinc Insulated Fence and we stand back of 


him for your protection. 


We prepay the freight to the dealer. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York 


Boston 


Denver 


Dallas 


Copyrighted, 1924, by American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago 





KITSELMAN PENCE 


GET. IT FROM THE “1 Saved 

7; Says Roy Douglas, Miple- 

pc ACTORY DIRECT ton, lowa. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 

> Powest | Facto Prices. 
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Completely 
automatic 
cistern 












Here is a silent, 
completely au- 
tomatic cistern 

water plant. Re- 
quires no atten- 

_ tion, fits in small 

space in the base- 
ment, no water storage tank 
in attic required. Water is 
kept under pressure in the 
small tank. Flows instantly 
at the turn of the faucet. 


The Milwaukee Automat- 
ic Suction Plant has no 
flywheel or pulley. No 
belt trouble. It is simple, 
dependable and eco- 
nomical to operate. Send 
for complete information, 
also 64 page catalog. 











CISTERN 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co, 
36 Keefe Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Air Power Pump equipment 


WATE? SYSTEM 





















TRADE MARK 
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KINNERM@eaue. 7 
YSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


Don’ tPray For Ra‘ a—Buy 1® 
Make sure of full crops,in-g 
dependent of weather. Les- 
sen danger from insect and 
diseases. Crop increase 
paysforsystem first season. 
Can be used anywhere.Send 
f or book giving experiences 
of many growers and full 
details. 

SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
The Skianer Irrigation Co., 246 Water St., Troy, Ohio 
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LLM 
DOLLAR BARGAINS prompciy tasted” rere 


are afew: Five of my Ten year Asparagus roots, produce in 
Four weeks $1,—Forty Horse Radish roots $1. —Ten shrubs $1.— 
Five Roses $1.—With my Nursery and Garden Root Catalogue. 
FREE six roots of Martha WashingtonAsparacus. For large quan- 
tities of Asparagus, Rhubarb and Horse Radish roots, write us. 


WARREN SHINN, Root Specialist, WOODBURY, N. J. 
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practice. It makes all buildings harmon- 
ize. It takes away the “gingerbread”’ or 
“rainbow” effect, which inevitably results 
where too many contrasting shades. are 
used. 


Interior Painting—While outside paint- 
ing is of supreme importance in the 
prevention of decay and deterioration, 
the interior decoration of the house is 
really what makes it a “home.” One 
must live with the inside of the house. 
And a “livable” house must be tastefully 
decorated. This applies to walls, ceil- 
ings, woodwork, floors, radiators, etc. 
The type of finish for these surfaces must 
finally depend upon the choice of the 
individuals living in the house. They 
are as varied in character and color as 
the tastes of mankind. It is possible 
to have a separate and distinct color 
scheme for each room, yet have a har- 
monious and restful effect withal. 


Walls and Ceilings—These are the sur- 
faces possessing the greatest expanse 
on the inside of the home. The manner 
in which these are treated, therefore, is 
of the greatest importance. If one’s 
taste runs to flowery or figured designs, 
it is of course impossible to obtain this 
effect with painted walls. But where the 
soft, delicate, plain colors are desired, 
affording an attractive neutral back- 
ground for furnishings, the painted wall 
is a wise choice. Wall paints are made in 
a wide variety of tints and shades. They 
dry flat;‘altho with proper manipulation 
they can be made to dry with an egg- 
shell or gloss finish. Walls so finished 
may be washed and scrubbed to keep 
them clean. They are sanitary and 
healthful. They offer no lodgment for 
disease germs. The first cost may be 
greater than when other wall coverings 
are used, but it is fully justified because 
of the larger benefits that result. The 
surface may be washed from time to time, 
and thus kept in a presentable condition 
indefinitely. When refinishing becomes 
desirable, the new coat may be applied 
directly over the old. 

Care should be taken to select tints 
that are suitable for the character of the 
rooms in which they are used. For in- 
stance, varied tones of ivory, buff, tan or 
gray may be used in the living room or 
dining room. The kitchen is made cheery 
and bright with light buff, light green 
or blue, with white or ivory ceiling. Bed- 
rooms may be treated according to the 
personal ‘preference of the occupant. 
Delicate tints of blue, green, pink and 
ivory are especially desirable. Blue, 
green, or all white is recommended for 
the bathroom. In all cases the ceiling 
should be lighter than the walls. The 
direction the room faces has an important 
bearing upon the choice of color. Shades 
of gray, green and blue should be used 
in rooms having a southern or eastern 
exposure. These are known as “cool” 
colors, and serve to counteract the influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays in such rooms. 
Rooms facing the north and west should 
be given “warm” colors, such as ivory, 
buff, tan, pink, brown, etc. They 
neutralize the natural “cold” appearaneée 
such rooms might have. Light shades 
tend to make a room look larger, while 
dark colors have the opposite effect. 
Only general rules can be laid down for 
the choice of colors, because shades that 
might appeal to some would be distaste- 
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Many Uses 


Slate is utilized in fourteen dif- 
ferent ways in this garage; the 
work bench, oil filter and switch 
board as well as the wainscoat- 
ing, sink, roof and walks are of 
slate. 


It is an interesting fact that 
this most beautiful building 
stone should also possess unique 
non-absorbant qualities which 
make it easily cleaned and high- 
ly desirable for structural or 
sanitary uses. 


Write for booklet 





CONSIDER ITS USES 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 














Before you build, get ony" Ne me f= 

Plan Book of small houses designed by noted 

architect. Many different types to suit all—in- 

dividuality in every one. Shows floor plans and 

actual photos of 50 artistic homes costing $3,000 

to $8,000. Blue prints furnished at small cost. 
| This book gives you a professional architect’s 
, Services at a big saving. Send $1.00 bill or 
| money order today. Book sent postpaid. 


T. H. MAENNER CO. 
518 Omaha Loan Bldg. Omaha, Neb. . 

















Sern BUY YOUR TRELLIS BY 
THE FOOT 


Kirfman's Adjustable Trellis 
can be bought in several styles, in 
all widths and any length desired 
painted green or white. It can be 
taken down in the fall and rolled 
up vine and all for winter covering 
Itcan be made into a variety of 
shapes and designs for tree protec- 
tors, flower bed guards, arches, etc. 
Protect your vines and climbersand 
at the same time add beauty to 
your home and its surroundings. 


Sold by Florists, Seed, Nur- 

sery and Hardware dealers 

Write If dealer does 

for lllustrated not handle send 

Catalog to manufacturer 
Patented 

JOHN KIRFMAN MFG. CO. 


701 INES Avenue 
DES MOINE IOWA 











All Fruit, Garden and Home ads are guaranteed 
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ful to others. 

The Floors—Keeping the floors in the 
modern home in good condition is more 
or less of a problem. The best finish for 
hardwood floors is that given by a good 
floor varnish, followed by floor wax. In 
refinishing such a floor, the wax must 
first be entirely removed by washing with 
turpentine or benzine. Allow to dry, 
then sandpaper lightly and dust carefully. 
Apply a coat of floor varnish, flowing it 
on toa smooth, even finish. Follow, 
when dry, with one or two applications of 
floor wax, polishing briskly with a waxing 
brush or piece of carpet. Usually the 
section of floor that shows the greatest 
wear is that between rooms and at the 
doorways. By following the method 
described above, such sections may be 
kept in good condition constantly. 

Pine floors may be given the same treat- 
ment, or they may first be stained and 
subsequently varnished. Do not use 
shellac on floors. It possesses but little 
resistance to hard wear and abrasion, 
and does not offer a good foundation for 
subsequent varnish coats. Where the 
floor is badly worn, it is frequently best 
to use a durable floor paint. This will 
hide the grain of the wood entirely. But 
for the kitchen, laundry, pantry, etc., 
it offers a very satisfactory floor covering. 

A coat of floor varnish applied to the 
kitchen linoleum when first laid down 
will greatly prolong its life and useful- 
ness. Do not apply two coats, without 
allowing at least a week or ten days to 
elapse between coats. It may have a 
tendency to soften up the linseed oil used 
in making the linoleum, and when this 
happens, it greatly retards the drying of 
the varnish. One coat applied every six 
months is the proper procedure. 

Interior Woodwork — Interior wood- 
work, doors, etc., offer so many oppor- 
tunities for unusual treatment that it 
would not be possible to mention them 
all. Chief among these finishes is the 
enameled, and the stained and varnished 
finish. The former is very popular for 
the woodwork in general, with doors 
stained and varnished. In refinishing 
enameled woodwork, it is usually but 
necessary to rub down the surface with 
fine steel wool or sandpaper, dust care- 
fully, and flow on the new coat of enamel. 
Where surfaces are stained and varnished, 
the same preparation of the surface 
should be made, and a new coat of a good 
interior varnish be applied. Do not make 
the mistake of using a low-priced enamel 
or varnish for this work. Buy the best 
you can obtain and make sure it is a 
first-class article. 

Radiation—Many people do not know 
that the usual method of finishing steam 
or hot-water radiators with gold or 
aluminum bronze reduces the heat- 
radiating value of these surfaces from 
twenty to sixty percent. But this is a 
fact, nevertheless. Authority for this 
statement is based upon tests conducted 
by the bureau of standards, Washington, 
D. C. These tests showed that“alumi- 
num paint emits only twenty-seven to 
thirty-percent as much as a non-metallic 
paint or enamel.” ‘The writer can con- 
firm this by his own experience. In his 
home the radiators of his hot-water 
heating system were finished with alumi- 
num paint. Dr. H. A. Gardner, of the 
Institute of Paint and Varnish Research, 
Washington, D. C., found, in certain 
tests which he conducted, that of the 
paint next to the atmos- Cont. on p. 53 
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Entrance to General Electric Company’s 
works in Schenectady 


“And I am with the Sieh 


Time was when war called the ambitious and 
offered life’s great rewards. But the captains 
and the kings passed. The enduring conquests 
of our times are being made in industry. 


Through the wide doors of General Electric 
plants and offices an army of 100,000 men and 
women moves every day. Each of them, look- 
ing back over the road, can say: 


“Things worth while are being done in my 
lifetime, and J am with the doers.”’ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











All the old tavorites— 
those that have been 
proved by thousands of 
mid-west gardeners—are 
talked about and pictured 







in this booklet. These >-waterproo! 
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_ Plants are raised right here : > fi reproof 

in the corn-belt (where ili 
things — — than any- j re sil ient 

where else an they will fm i 
keep on growing in your garden. noiseless 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds dust 

for gardenseverywhere. Good ] 
old reliable kinds that every- ess 
peas tikes and that every- . aun 

y can grow. e want 

you to have this booklet of A composition material coy applied in plastic = 
plants and seeds—A postal form over practically any kind of floor. Laid = 
card will bring a free copy about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not = 
“rite today’ Satie, xe ertled wad eae 
A. WASHBURN & SONS surface. No ise, dirt, due = 
Box A, Bloomington, Ill, fi mame Vanane = 
Ideal Floortor Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, = 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre. = 
Pane aca aaia 2 Howlial wherever a beaut substanciat foot 
ossibly one of your neighbors could improve | = | od ~ ante: Doo 
= is desired. Several practical colors. Fullinfor- = 
the appearance of your neighborhood by better = mation and samples FREE of your first and = 
caring for his lawn or back yard. Fruit,Garden | = second cholce of color, ‘= 
= = 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO, , 301-303 Halstead St. Rochester. N.Y, 


and Home will help him. Tell him he can buy 
INIT) A Success for 15 Years NL 


the magazine at the news stand for 10c a copy. 5 
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Your lowe 


A new way 
A sure way 
To seed it 


coup aid 
ahywhere 
in the 
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It’s sent to you 
filed with 
enough Shaker 
Lawn Seed to 
sow 200 sq. feet. 


Shaker 
Seed 
Shaker 


For Sowing Lawn Grass 


FO the first time, here is a thor- 

oughly — grass seeder that 
will mar ngly distribute the seed 
evenly. One filling covers 200 square 
feet. It is 29 inches long, and just 
big enough around to nicely fit the 
hand. Makes seed go farther. Just 
shake it and the seed comes out in 
exactly the right amount. Not too 
thick or thin. Anyone can use it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Will 
last for years. Specially handy to 
have always ready to touch up the 
bare or thin spots. 


One filling Sows 200 Square Feet 


It’s sent to you filled with either of our high- 
est grade, Shaker Lawn Seed —General Pur- 
Bree or For Shady Places. It is ample to sow 
uare feet. Refill bags with special Easy- 

Fill tops sold in square foot quantities. 
Enough to sow 200 square feet costs 75c. 
= square fons $1.50. , tooo _asase seve | $3. 
are postpaid anywhere East of the Mis- 
sissippi Riy et. 15c. extra West of it. Order 
Shaker Seader at once. If not ee pe 
money | will be promptly and cheerfully re- 






























The Shaker—Costs so surprisingly little as 
$2.00, peg with seed, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Enclose $2 bill, stamps or 
money order, 


Julius Rethrs Co : 


therford N.J.) : 


ELVETURE 


SAWN GRASS SEED 


caWns Bir eotaraat eee 
cr Saks rieeeen he 


epee of eed Aa 


un Geautitel,” FREE on re- 
Holmes- aathermne ¢ Seed Company 
Box L, Canton, Ohio 
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Floorings 
Continued from page 33 
expensive for the ordinary home because 
linoleum is so exactly what is needed in 
the home where money is expended with 
extreme care and judgment. 

To add to the ease of caring for these 
floors and to their sanitary value, it is well 
to have the sanitary cove or curved joint- 
ing of the linoleum at the base of the wall 
in order to banish the crack between the 
linoleum and the wall, where dust will 
corrupt and where unwanted vermin can 
penetrate. This saves a great amount of 
time and effort in cleaning, too. 

Wherever the linoleum ends, as for 
example near the stone base of the stove, 
this should be finished in a beveled wood 
molding, which again frustrates the 
ravages of dirt and bugs, to say nothing 
of adding to the delight of feeling that 
your kitchen seams are as well sewed up 
as your garments’ seams. It’s a good 
feeling! 


Wood Flooring a Delight 


So much, then, for the linoleums and 
the mats and the ways of doing. Now 
for a most important flooring, and that is 
the bireh or beech floor or some wood 
equaling them in hardness, beauty, finish 
and durability. 

There is no doubt that a rich and 
skillfully laid wood floor is a rare and 

yous thing. Homes with such floors 
— a dignity delightful to behold. They 
fulfill the requirements of good floors if 
they have varnished surfaces which heat 
will not corrupt nor spillings annihilate. 
The same things apply to these as to the 


b linoleums—they must be laid by experts. 


They are not quite so independent of 
extra mats as are the linoleums, since 
wood floors have not the resiliency of 
linoleum, yet with a mat or two in either 
case the beauty of the room is improved. 
Furthermore, the mat in the case of the 
printed linoleum will “save its face” 
longer. 

There is a permanency in wood. It 
has stood the test of history and tradition 
as an enduring fabric and one which 
lends stability and beauty to the house, 

rivate or public. The home with 
—e wood floors is a more valuable 
building, of course. 

Floorings of this type today are made 
to fit into the needs of the houses of 
today. The finishes are many so that 
they can be made to accord with any 
scheme of decoration and can always 
be refinished ad libitum. 

The keeping in- order of a fine wood 
floor requires thought, as I inferred 
before, but with the proper surface 
finish you have in the oak or other wood 
floor one that will last for ages. You 
have seen them in old houses even after 
the houses themselves are almost de- 
cayed. These floors need but to be re- 
planed and polished and the “tree” is 
there, permanent, loyal and true. There 
is romance in the wood floor as there is 
modernity, snap, joyousness and artistry 
in linoleum and tile and the rest. The 
old home can have the wood floor put in 
as well as the new. Any room can be 
knit together by it, for the flooring really 
binds the room into unity and beauty. 

These floors are not expensive, and 
over the old floors the strips are thick 
enough not to clog the room. A room 
12x14 feet can be covered for a little 
under $25. 

In getting this flooring before build- 
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FULLER LAWN BROOM 


The ideal tool for cleaning 
lawns and shrubbery 


A flexible steel rake—will clean 7 lawn as thor- 
oughly as the proverbial ‘‘new broom”’. Light 





ng, 
pered steel teeth, which are ad ustable, do not clog 


with leaves or cuttings like ord rakes. Strong 
and durable—will last a life-time. rite for descrip- 
tive folder. 

Trial Offer. Send no money. Pay the 


post- 
man $2 plus postage, and try the 
FULLER LAWN BROOM for ten ave. If you 
are not satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


} he wd = BROOM CO. 


lowa 
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Wit etails ¢, 
OB lb for sposting 2 
u Pi ne 


With Twelve Months’ Subscription to 


“due Frower GrowER” 


Unique among monthly magazines 


Luther “No other horticultural magazine is 
Burbank so thoroughly practical, so well edited, 
Says:- and so generally interesting.’’ 


Tue Frower Grower tells all about flowers, and many 
other things of interest to none who aspire to better living 
conditions and more beauti a © t teaches 
balanced activities and a sane paren 


De ments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peony, Gladiolus, 
other flowers; a ueries and’ Answers department; 

Sturtevant’ s Odds and Ends: The Glad Philosopher's Mus- 

ings; Month by ig 1 With the guewees: 

gestions; Our Birds; The Garden Club -4 

and an Ec’ — , Hn Ling and an Editorial policy 

ly lacking in most magazines 

t 9x12 pages—yearty subscription $1.50, 


which is stra’ 
Up to sixty 


The Offer 60 Gladiolus Bulbe grown in the Ed- 

itor’s own & postpaid, and a year’s 
subscription (12 issues) both for $3.00., 00, Either Buibs or 
magazine easily worth this price. By far the best value 
I have ever given—you cannot fail With ¢ these bulbs. 


Plant the bulbs, watch them bloom, read 
Tur Frower Grower, and see what happens. 


ae Editor, 22 Court St., a Y. 








There’s a Brown’s Sprayer for every need 

onthe farm, in the orchard, garden, dairy 

or poultry houseso you can spray every- 

thing thoroughly, efficiently and 
economically as advised by the govern- 
ment and agricultural college experts. 

Catalog and Spray Calendar showing 
“When to Spray and How to Do It,” 
free on request. 


THE E. C. BROWN COMPANY 
898 MAPLE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






















The SPRAYER for 
Home, Garden and Orchard 
w Attach $e a and let the 

ater-works do your pumping. 
Economical and Thorough 
Uses any Insecticide or Fungi- 
cide—Will never wear out 
AH sprays from Mist to 40 
stream—Constant strength 
with variable water pressures 
As easy as it looks 


$5.00 delivered 
Satisfaction or money back 
Naylor Mig. Ce. Hastings, Nebr. 


LAWN GRASS, Seed your lawn with Lewis’ High Grade Lawn 
Grass only 45c per pound. E, @. Lewis Seed Co., Media, I. 
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ing it is well to consult your architect. 
If you build the house yourself get in 
touch with the company or companies 
that deal in flooring. 

Floorings must never be put down while 
the house is unplastered, damp or un- 
heated. If laid in winter the house must 
have been thoroly heated before the work 
is done. You see in all floorings these 
pane formulae are necessary to 

ow and to follow. 

The best wood is shipped dry. It has 
never stood in sheds to absorb moisture 
and then do shrinking and expansion 
tricks in your room. The fact is that the 
care of this wood before ycu get it means 
so much that you should be very careful 
from whom you buy the flooring. A 
shrinking floor has not the glamour of the 
shrinking maiden. 

The width of the strips are approximate- 
ly one and one-half inches, two inches, 
and two and one-fourth inches. The 
last two are ordinarily used. The thick- 
nesses are thirteen-sixteenths of an inch 
and three-eighths of an inch in either 
the one and one-half or two-inch widths, 
as you desire. 

In both linoleum and wood flooring 
the laying is of paramount importance. 
The stretching of the linoleum, the dove- 
tailing of the wood, the blind nailing of 
the wood and the cementing of the 
linoleum, the edge work on both, the 
underpinning on both, tongue and groove 
work of the wood and the preparation of 
the floor base—all these things done in- 
eptly will be a curse to you, while all these 
things done well will redound to your 
everlasting joy and comfort. 

There are many cork tiles on the 
market: those that are cork pretty 
nearly in entirety with the rich cork 
tan tone, and others mixed with cement 
or composition of some sort. These floors 
are laid tile by tile and have an archi- 
tectural solidity which is very handsome. 
Yet for the moderately priced home this 
type of flooring is a little too highly 
valued. With these as with other floors 
the sanitary cove can be observed and 
enemy aliens kept out. 

Avoid alkali powders or strong soaps 
in washing linoleum. If you can avoid 
washing linoleum, all the better. It is 
easier if you start right with the wax. Yet 
in the kitchen or in the bathroom, where 
washing seems necessary, just use warm 
soapsuds of mild soap and swab it a yard 
at a time, rinsing and drying before going 
to the next yard. 

The polish (if you want it) after wash- 
ing can be regained by polishing with a 
soft cloth or by using more wax. 

Wood floors must be kept intact as to 
surface with proper varnishes and wax. 
If they are polished wood the floors must 
be kept polished, if of a dull finish they 
must be kept so. The finish of the floor 
protects as well as decorates, for paints 
and varnishes are life insurance to any- 
thing which lies underneath them. 

And last, but not least, again I want 
to say: Let the expert lay any floor you 
choose for your home. The floor is the 
basis of any good and perfect dwelling 
place. Avoid flaws in your floors and 
your house will be a holier, happier, 
lovelier place. 

This is but a smattering flooring annal. 
It would take pages and pages more to 
make of it a complete story, yet I hope 
that I have hit on a few points and em- 
phasized again and again those that are 
ot vital importance in the study of 
flooring for the homes of all of us. 
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An Important Statement about Cypress 


“The Wood Eternal’: 
AQ ZESS 


SCA: DY, 


























































\\ 3 j LMOST everybody knows the un- 
equalled investment value of 





People who know very little about “lumber” 
know all about Cypress. It is “the nation’s 
moést respected wood.” 


But—knowing what you want, and why 
you want it, is not always quite enough. 


How are you to know that you get it? 


In trying to buy non-rot lumber you must 
take account of the fact that the true “Wood 
Eternal” kind of Cypress grows only within 
about 200 miles of the coast line. 


It is, therefore, necessary to_speci 
“TIDEWATER CYPRESS,” 


and then to identify the genuine by insisting on seeing 
the registered Cypress Arrow Trade-mark, thus: 

on every board, and on every bundle of small pieces. 
Do not let — be deceived. The difference in per- 
manent value to you is too important to trifle with. 
Responsible lumber dealers will gladly aid you. 





Respectfully submitted: 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
13936 Poydras Bld, New Orleans, La.,or 1936 Graham Bld3., Jacksonville, Fla. 




























Is Your Garden Worth 60c Per Year? 


No matter How small your garden or yard, you would give much more 
the above to prevent the ravages of insects and fungi. The 


GARDEN SPECIAL. 
AR DI 





SPRAYER 


shown here, made of brass and accurately constructed, willlast at least ten 
years making its cost total 60c a year or less. It maintains over 100 Ibs, 
pressure with little exertion and covers foliage quickly and thoroughly. 
And it is small enough to take into the smallest nooks and corners. Nosuch 
value anywhere. 


Order now—for whitewashing and spring spraying. Circular on request. 


HARDIE MFG. CO., HUDSON, MICH. 


World’s Largest Sprayer Manufacturers 




































SEND US YOUR FILMS 


up Ste with Cnegutiven any niet. and 
tonne folder Bie: Brat Gx enlarnc aa ing them out. $4 Box Free to in 
ass Ban ; " and animal . Write —~ 3 Agts. 
4 Walton Dep. 59 St. Louis, 

















Ideal for 


Home Gardens 


Every home gardener wants a produc- 
tive, well balanced garden. Pyrox is 
a wonderful help in making it so. It 
keeps down insect and fungus infesta- 
tion, and is especially needed where 
heavy applications of stable manure 
are used or where foliage is luxuriant, 


Just the thing for potato bugs, leaf 
hoppers and flea beetles on potatoes, 
tomatoes, egg plants and similar vege- 
tables. Effective, also, in controlling 
| rose bugs and mildew on grapes and 
roses; and for cleaning up potato 
blight and other plant diseases. 
Stimulates growth, tool! 


Pyrox is a powerful FUNGICIDE 
perfectly blended with a strong 
POISON; a finely milled paste that 
mixes easily with water, sprays through 
fines: nozzles and sticks like paint. 
Yourseedsman, hardwareman or drug- 
gist has it. Ask also for new Pyrox 
circular on Home Gardening. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL CoO. 
49 Chambers St. 


New York 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


the powerful triple-duty spray 


Kills bugs—controls diseases— 
stimulates growth 





STRAWBERRIES 


There is big money growing 
them. We grow the best 
plants. 45 years in business. 


Bi lored catal 
FREE! ‘cif. wiscte story. * 


J. A. BAUER, Box 38, Judsonia, Ark . 











Free for Testing 
Simei melee 
berries and bioasoma 


set. 


STDAWOEDDY DI ANTC Elcht of the best var- 
STRAWBERRY $a dg feties, selected out, of 3 
FARM. 


STRAWHERAIES ASPARAGUS Ls a plentv 
to eat, can, sell. FREE BOOK tells how. Write. 34th year. 
W, W. THOMAS, STRAWBERRY PLANTMAN, ANNA, ILL 











- Delaware. 
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The Passing of the Pantry 


Continued from page 24 


and proportioned to perfectly fulfill its 
respective purpose. Search as you may, 
not one square inch of wasted space will 
be revealed. In that respect, too, the 
house is distinctly modern. 

From the little front porch, a glass- 
paned door opens directly to a living 
room that extends the full width of the 
house. Windows upon two sides assure 
generous light and good ventilation for 
the living room; and an adjoining closet 
affords suitable storage room for outdoor 
wraps. Altho the living room is far from 
large in area, it possesses sufficient un- 
broken wall-spaces, not only for the cus- 
tomary living room furniture, but for a 
small dining equipment—the latter readily 
accessible from the kitchen at the rear. 

The staircase to the second floor rises 
from a small alcove, conveniently placed 
between the kitchen and the living room; 
and, as this staircase is of boxed-in type, 
it is economical as to upkeep and very 
easy to care for, besides being low in 
initial cost. A cellar stairway, reached 
from the kitchen, occupies the space be- 
neath the staircase to the upper floor. 

The kitchen, corresponding with the 
living room in size, is so disposed that it, 
too, may be used for the serving of meals 
if desired, for it has two excellent wall- 
spaces, against either of which a dining 
table might be lodged when not in use. 
The built-in equipment in the kitchen 
forms a most workable arrangement of 
sink, cupboard and tubs—the latter 
fitted with a grooved wooden top that 
serves as a drainboard for the sink. The 
range is also advantageously placed for 
convenient use, because the floor-space 
around it is entirely free—except for the 
hot-water boiler in a nearby corner. 

The refrigerator is housed in a rear 
entry, which is equipped with numerous 
shelves for the storage of necessary house- 
hold supplies. The withdrawal of the 
refrigerator from a kitchen is always 
commendable, as the ice-box can be 
replenished easily without the usual need- 
less tracking and dripping over the kitch- 
en floor. Furthermore, it is economical; 
for the ice, naturally, lasts much longer 
when the refrigerator is in a room entirely 
devoid of heat. 

On the upper floor, the distributing 
point is a small, centrally-located hall, 
from which open the two bedrooms, the 
linen closet and the bathroom. Each of 
the bedrooms is provided with suitable 
storage facilities, the larger bedroom hav- 
ing two good closets. Diagonal ventila- 
tion is still another noteworthy feature 
that marks both bedrooms, which are 
admirable in plan from the furnishing 
standpoint. 

The house is of the “twin” or “semi- 
detached” type, which is almost uni- 
versally popular because of its compara- 
tively low cost and the opportunity it 
offers for money-making when an owner 
occupies one side of the house and rents 
the other. As the pictured example has 
a total width of slightly less than thirty- 
two feet, it could be successfully dupli- 
cated even on a lot of only fifty-foot 
frontage. 

Frame is used for the construction of 
of the house; the exterior finish being of 
clapboards, painted to a soft silver-gray 
that contrasts pleasantly with the grayish 
green roof, the pure white trim and the 
dark blue-green of the blinds. 
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KILLSTHEWEEDS 


MULCHES SOIL 
IN ONE OPERATION 


HERE'S the machine that 
thousands of practical 

rdeners use. Does the 
nest work, and is much 
easier and faster than any 
other tool. 


BARKER wi*uitivater 


Eight revolving blades working in 
combination with the —— 
knife destroythe westeent® nthe 


he crusted 
surface into rach ace sture- 
retaining’ mutch. Intensive cul- 
tivation. “Best W 
Used."’ © 

















eed Killer Ever 


postcard tous brings you full par- 
ee ticulars, and our Factory-to- 
User offer. 


FREE BOOK ¢ 
tains information of 
value toevery gar- 
dener, describesthe 
BARKER, tells 
what users say, 
gives 
et 


FOR BOOKLET FREE 













YOUR GARDEN 
| THIS EASY WAY 


“22 DANNER 


} Seoemenue most tidtent eotupes ever 
devised for sprayi > 
flowers, fruit an shi ie - trees, 
grape and berry vines. For white- 
washing,spraying disinfecting li 
uids, etc. An easyway to spri fe 
and wash flowers shru 
Tank holds four gallons. A 
few strokes of pump compresses 
air to disc contents Brass 
non-clog nozzle adjustable fine 
, mist or coarse stream. No w 
‘no muss -- no waste of liquids. 
Sold by leading hardware, seed 
and implement alers every- 
where. If: your dealerdoes not have 
it, write us and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
130 Main Street, Utica, N.Y. 








Baskets—Baskets 


Fruit and Vegetable bas- 
kets of all description. 
Write a catalog and 
price list. 

WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY 


Box 140 


Monroe County 
New York 

















BERRY, VEGETABLE and FLOWER PLANTS 


Strawberry, Reapbe Blackberry, Gooseberry 

Currant, rape Bi ants; o; heperemen. Rhubarb, Horse- 
radish roots; bage, Cauliflower,Celery, Egg Plant, 
Pepper, Tomato an other vegetable plants; Delphin- 
fume PHollyhock Foxglove, Pansy, Aster, Salvia, Zin- 
nia and other Perennial 4 Annual flower plants; 

Shrubs. Catalog free 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES Pixo" Pisni* are bie 
grow and produce large lucious berries all season. 35 
Bie in business guarantees quality. 


g $1 Off 75 ay and 25 Pro 
CF beari lants = id. Free Plane 

Big Pus value all inde of of be berry plan 

barb, flower bulbs etc. F. W. Dixon, od 84 Helton, fia 


FREE: Send name and get 25 pedigreed strawberry 
plants free. Piedmont Nursery Co., Piedmont, Mo. 
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Growing Muskmelons 
Continued from page 14 
day usually works havoc and the bugs 
appear overnight. I have lost many fine 
plants by this neglect. 

Bacteria is the most serious thing in 
muskmelon growing and is liable to 
appear any time. Its seriousness lies in 
the fact that no known remedy has yet 
been discovered to stop its progression. 
About the only control’is to pull diseased 
vines and burn them. 

The cucumber beetle is a carrier of 
this disease. It is known that the disease 
is caused by germs that fill up the water 
ducts of the plant and stop circulation. 

Blight is often serious. It is most 
serious in warm, showery weather. Spray- 
ing with bordeaux mixture ear!y and late 
is the answer to this question. Do not 
wait, however, till the disease appears or 
it will not help you. 

The insect enemies are the striped 
cucumber beetles and the melon louse. 
This little insect is often a serious pest 
when present, because spraying is often 
hard when the vines are full of fruit. The 
vines should be sprayed thoroly when 
young and as long as they can be prop- 
erly handled this will not injure them 
unless the vines are stepped on or broken 
in handling. If proper pains are taken 
this can be done successfully. 

What is most important to the northern 
gardener is what kinds to grow in our 
short season. Many varieties are grown 
in various parts of the country and they 
are all reliable on certain soils. 

But the northern gardener must depend 
on a good early variety for best results. 
We have used Rocky Ford for forcing 
and hotbed methods with success. 

Of late we have used Early Fordhook 
and Lake Champlain. Both seem to give 
us good results. 

We believe any extra early variety is 
best for the North and will give satisfac- 
tion. Some of the other varieties may 
be used if forcing methods are tried, but 
it is best for northern gardeners to stick 
to early varieties. 

We have heard quite a little about 
pruning the vines but I do not advise 
those who are not thoroly acquainted 
with this method to try it. It is seldom 
very successful with small gardeners 
because it is quite difficult to obtain 
best results. 


Try This On Your Cat 


My neighbor has a beautiful garden, 
and a cat that loves to sun itself there, 
yet the birds frequent the garden in large 
numbers. What! Birds and cats in the 
same garden, you ask? Certainly, and 
you may also have this combination if 
you follow these directions. 

His method is to train the cat to let 
the birds alone. While at first this may 
appear to be a long and tedious, not to 
say impossible job, it is in reality very 
simple. 

In the early spring, when the birds 
first begin to frequent his garden, he 
watches the cat very closely. When he 
sees it creeping up on a bird, he quietly 
gathers a handful of small pebbles, and 
tosses them so that they alight around 
the cat. He is, also very careful to see 
that the cat does not see him do it. 

After he has done this a few times, the 
cat begins to associate birds with a 
skcwer of pebbles, and will leave them 
strictly alone. 
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You'll See 


Whiter teeth 
in 10 days 


Het is a test which every man 
owes to himself. To millions it 
has shown the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. The glistening teeth you 
see everywhere now show one of its 
effects. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous, 
clinging film. No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it, so much of it 
remains. Soon that film discolors, 
forming dingy coats. That is why 
teeth become clouded. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
film is the great tooth enemy. 


Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. One disin- 
tegrates the film, one removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 


Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 








PROTECT THE ENAMEL 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 




















Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 
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paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Today careful people of some 50 
nations employ it, largely by dental 
advice. To homes all around you it 
has brought a new dental era, 


Results are quick 


Every use of Pepsodent also multi- 
plies the tooth-protecting agents in 
saliva. Old methods reduce their 
power. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube, 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 


Once you see these results you will 








never again go without them. Cut 
out coupon so you don’t forget. 
| 10-DAY TUBE FREE “” 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 802, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


eee eee eee eee eee ee | 
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Olds’ Field Seeds, Garden s, and 


Ss 
Poultry Supplies, etc. 


FILBERT PLANTS Produce delicious nuts. —_ 

own in 12 ft. space. Assorted, 

hardy named varieties; 2 $1.00, 5 $2.50, 12 $5.00 Post- 
d, safe arrival Fprantesd. 

ILLET NURS RY, NEVADA CITY, CALIF. 


Better Than Ever For 1924 


HARDY ALFALFA. Farmers everywhere will turn their attention to al- 
a year. We specialize in Dakota seed—Hardy Dakota Com- 

kota Grimm and 

also offer Fancy Idaho seed, Grimm and Common, and Wisconsin grown Grimm. 


WISCONSIN CLOVER. Don’t sow European clover. 
ter killsin this —— Our clover is all American grown, mostly Wisconsin, some Minnesc 
le no imported seed and all our seed tests high for purity and germination. 

WISCONSIN SEED CORN. We have a splendid big stock of corn this year, all fire dried, high testing 

and up to the usual standard for quality. All the best Wisconsin varieties—Golden Glow, Co 

ant Golden Glow, Murdock Yellow Dent, Silver King, Wisconsin No. 25 and Wisconsin No. 8. 
CHOICE SEED OATS. White Cross (Wisconsin No. 19), State’s Pride (Wisconsin 

No. 7),Wisconsin Pedigree No. 1 and Wisconsin Pedigree No. 5. Also lowar and Swedish 

Select. Also seed barley, wheat, speltz, buckwheat, sudan, millet, soy beans, etc. 


OLDS’ 37th ANNUAL CATALOG 


OUR 1924 CATALOG, now ready, isa 96-page book with colored covers unusually 
attractive and complete. It fully describes, illustrates and tells the truth about 
Flower Seeds including Bulbs, Plants, 
hrubs, and Nursery Stock. It also lists Tools, Fertilizers, Insect 
Write for a copy today. A postal will bring it. 


L. L.OLDS SEED COMPANY, Drawer 92, Madison, Wis. 






Dakota Cossack, all in sealed bags. We 
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Experiment stations re 
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$1.00 INTRODUCTORY GARDEN OFFERS 


10 Iris—Best white, blue, pink, yellow, etc. Postpaid $1.00. 
10 Chotce Hardy Perenn{al Plants, All different, separately 


labeled, Fi fleld n ts. Postpaid $1.00. 
ROSESIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, PA. 
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Cut Easily 
and Last 
for Years 


Fine materials, 
expert work- 
manship, and 
convenience 
distinguish 
Wiss Pruning 
Shears. They 
cut easier and 
last longer 
than ordinary 
shears selling 
at the same 
price. Be sure 


to ask for 
WISS. 






No.209 


No. 209. A one- 
piece tool, with die- 
d handles and 
Coenen -forged 
blade. Extra wide 
bevel, inouring oaey 
cutting. ching e- 
vice to hold shears 
in closed position. 
Non-pinching 
handles. $1.50. 


No. 309. A new 
attern, hammer 
orged, and tempered 
to hold its edge a 
long time. Unbreak- 
able frame, non- 
inching handles, 
lade removable for 
sharpening or re- 


placement. $2.50. 
WISS Kissors 


Newark,.N.J. Since 18468 











Kellys’ true to name fruit trees are shipped 
direct from our nurseries to you—no mid- 
dleman, no agents. Our reputation for 
square dealing is established; you take 


no risk, 


44 Years’ Experience 

Ly in growing true to name trees has taught | 

us the + method of handling you 

stock. It is packed correctly to reac 
I you in perfect condition. 



































Send for Catalog 
Our 1924 catalog tells how 60,000 of our 
trees were certified to be true to name. 
It also lists shrubs. ornamental trees, roses, 
grape vines, and small fruits. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
+ 2040 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
Established 













Shrubs smallifruits and perennials. 
A No. ! stock for home and garden # 
at reasonable -o. Grape vines } 
our specialty 66 varieties. Send#20c 


for 2 sample vines. Square dealing. 
Established 1875 
Write for F REE descriptive catalog. 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. - 





Trees, Shrubs, Vines & Plants 
of all kinds at near wholesale prices. 12 fine Con- 
cord Grape Vines $1.00 postpaid. Catalog FREE. 


The Roeder Nurseries, Osceola, Mo. 
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Selecting Apple Varieties for Small Gardens 
PROFESSOR HUGH FINDLAY 


Department of Agriculture, 


Columbia 


PPLES 


University 


fifteen feet tall and 





were part of 

man’s food 
long before the 
records of history 
were cut in stone 
or printed. No 
doubt the wild ap- 
ples used by prim- 
itive man _ were 
frequently of me- 
dium size and in 
some cases of fair 
flavor, but we have 
no record of just 
how some of the 
cultivated varie- 
ties developed in 
Europe came into 
existence. 

Here in America 
the cultivated va- 
rieties were first 
brought over by 
the Dutch, French, 
German, and 
British. 

The apple has 
been cultivated in 
Britain since the 
period of the Ro- 
mans’ occupation, 
but the names of 
many of the va- 
rieties indicate a 
French or Dutch 
origin of a much 
later date. In 1688 there were only 
seventy-eight varieties cultivated in the 
vicinity of London; now there are some 
two thousand varieties from which the 
English orchardist may make his selection. 
There were five wild varieties of apples 
native to the American soil at the time 
the settlers planted the seed which each 
brought from his favorite apple tree 
across the water. 

Of course, a number of the old varie- 
ties such as the Double Paradise of 1676 
and the Banana of a later date have dis- 
appeared. Hence the development of the 
apple began early in America and the 
wild varieties frequently served as basis 
for our larger, juicy, good-keeping sorts. 

When the early settlers planted the 
seed, they hoped for the varieties which 
they knew at home, but they were sadly 
disappointed because the seedlings were 
not at all, in most instances, like the 
variety from which they selected the seed. 

The cross-fertilization was not alone 
responsible. The soil and climate also 
influenced the character of the fruit. 

We may, in some degree at least, profit 
by their experience and select suitable 
varieties for our own localities after we 
have made a careful study of the surface 
soil and especially the subsoil. Also let 
us secure information as to varieties 
suited to our own particular climate. 

There are three types of trees from 
which to select. The dwarfest of the 
Dwarf, which are budded on Paradise 
stock and grow from five to ten feet tall, 
may be planted in perennial borders or 
on a very limited space. The trees are 
set from six to ten feet apart. 

The semi-Dwarf, or the varieties bud- 
ded on Ducine stock, grow from ten to 





year-old tree. 





Marshall T. James in his home orchard, 


Rockland county, New York. 

Note the alternate branches. 

The branch between both hands repre- 
sents one year’s growth 


should be planted 
fifteen to twenty 
feet apart. 

Then there are 
the standard sorts 
which grow from 
twenty to forty 
feet tall and should 
be planted from 
thirty to forty feet 
each way. 

In selecting trees 
from a nursery, 
and dealing only 
with a reliable nur- 
sery direct, one 
may select trees 
that are two years 
old. Even three- 
year-old trees are 
not objectionable, 
but de» not plant 
five and six-year- 
old trees. Buy only 
the best the nur- 
sery has to offer. 
It stands to reason 
that plants grow- 
ing side by side in 
the nursery and 
all receiving the 
same treatment 
should make about 
the same growth. 
But this does not 
always follow, and 
so the trees are graded into three lots. 
Buy only the XXX sorts or the best. 

It is also advisable to select two or 
three different varieties that bloom about 
the same time so as to insure cross- 
pollination and in turn insure a crop. 

The accompanying table is made up of 
afew of the varieties that have been 
tried out for many years: 

The long period of storage represents 
the first picked, packed and stored under 
ideal conditions. 

The short period of storage suggested 
may be lengthened in the ordinary fruit 
cellar by keeping an even temperature, 
clean air, and by sorting over the fruit 
two to five times during the season. 

Among the crab apples, the Hyslop 
probably holds first place. It ripens 
about September 10th to 30th and will 
keep in storage about six weeks. 

The large Red Siberian ripens August 
15th to 30th but will only keep about 
three weeks, but it is excellent for jelly. 

Some prefer the large Yellow Siberian, 
ripening September 10th to 20th, and 
keeping about three weeks. 

The Cherry is an early sort, ripening 
about August 15th to 25th, but a very 
poor keeper. 

If one were to select but one crab apple 
tree, he would make no mistake in 
choosing the Hyslop, which is a heavy 
bearer of a yellow skin overspread with 
red shading to a deep carmine. 

(Editor’s Note—Prof. Findlay’s very 
complete chart of apple varieties appears 
on the next page. It will be invaluable 
to you in selecting your varieties. File 
it away for future use and reference. It 
contains the gist of years of experience 
and investigation.) 


A three- 
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APPLE VARIETIES COMPARATIVELY ARRANGED ie wt P t 2 H P E ° 
; Ready ves ~ads Soil Suitable Culinary Use u S - ngine on 
Co 
nti [oS sce | Seetees [Seb | Rated [aoe Te | Your Place lace oniy $14.24 
Alexander. .... Red Sept. | 3-5 | Loamy wepens Good Fair Fair 
Stri 5-20 clay 
Baldwin....... Bout Dec. 10-14 | Heavy, Plastic Good Good Good Ed. H. Witte, dine | Engine Manu- 
soe po oy. facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
loam On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Delicious. ..... Dark red | Nov. 6-10 | Sandy Loamy to | Good Good Good Magnetto-Equipped Engine 
10-25 loam sandy 
Duchess....... Red - ~, 1- 2 ——- clay > Good Excellent | Good P ow more than ever, appreci 
stri -2 oam clay ; ‘ armers, n am 
Early Harvest../ Pale Aug. | Poor | Sandy Loose Fair Fair Good ate the need of power on the farm and 
yellow 1-15 loam a know they can make $500 to $1000 addi- 
Fameuse...... Bright red} Oct. 4- 8 | Fine Sandy Poor Poor Poor tional rofit a year with an all-pu 
’ Pp y' Fpese 
1-15 a loam engine. 
oam 
Fall Pippin....| Greenish | Qet. | 4-7 | Fine | Medium | Good Fair Good Ea. Nagy Roane Mee Ps nae 
yellow 5-15 medium eavy manufacture, - 
loam loam her kerosene 
Gravenstein.. .| Red —~.. 4- 6 7. ; am Excellent | Excellent | Excellent i ga a yea = a special 
15-< medium clay 
“i pay throttling governor. It delivers full me 
oam we 
Golden Russet.| Golden ia 8-15 | Deep, Sandy Fair Good Good on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. 
rich, joam 
russet 1-20 — 
sol 
Grimes Golden} Yellow Nov. 6-12 | Light Silty clay | Good Fair Fair 
f 1-15 silty loam 
clay 
loam 
Hubbardston. .| Mottled Nov. 6-11 | Deep, Sandy Good Good Good 
red 1-20 rich, loam 
sandy 
loam 
Jonathan...... Bright red| Nov. 8-14 | Heavy, Medium | Good Excellent | Excellent 
15-30 fine sandy 
loam loam 
re Bright red| Nov. 5- 9 | Medium | Medium | Excellent | Excellent | Excellent 
or orange| 15-30 light, heavy, 
pow — 
oam oam 
MclIntosh...... Bright red bn 5- 9 ee — Poor Fair Poor new WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 
(grows loam power on the farm as it handles practically 
ae every job with ease at a fraction of the cost 
: — of hired help. Easily moved from one job 
Northern Spy. .| Stripedor | Dec. 8-14 | Medium | Light clay | Excellent | Excellent | Excellent to another, it is trouble-proof and so simple 
+ eee 5-25 loam that a boy can ate od on 
: ’ : e 
nd Sweet...| G ish Nov. 3- 4 | Light clay | Plastic Excellent | Fair Good To introduce this wonderful new engin 
oi cular 10-30 oaak clay loam - to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar- 
RedAstrachan | Striped or| July 1- 3 | Deep, Light clay | Poor Poor Poor ranged to put it on any place for a 90-day 
_— ey -_ _— prom _neatoned y test. Since it costs only $14.24 
R. I. Greening.| Yellow- Nov. 7-12 Light, Silty clay | Excellent | Excellent | Excellent to } + nappy = this ——— offer 
green 15- silty, oam and nearly a year ay the low balance, 
oll Mr. Witte confidentially expects every pro- 
Rome Beauty. .| Blotched Dec. 6-12 | Light, Silty clay | Fair Good Good gressive wer-user to soon using & 
red 1-15 ony Joam WITTE. Every reader of this paper who is 
ame interested in making bigger _ ts a do- 
Spitzenberg....| Bright red| Nov. 8-13 | Sandy to | Silty clay | Excellent | Excellent | Excellent ing all jobs by meee »ower shouid write 
15-30 gravelly | loam ay to Mr. E. H. Witte, 1735 Oakland 
loam : 
ee RS Meee lb a Sy ogg 
mesap..... 15-¢ strong, oam ’ 
—— this remarkable offer. You are under no 
Geeta. i.06.00: Red to Nov 5- 7 —~ y Sandy a Good Good Good obligations by writing. 
ine 5-15 oam velly - 
cane eg oam Millions of “®@ 
Tolman Sweet .| Yellow Nov. 6-11 a Dew, Poor Fair Poor Frui t Trees 
5-15 oam sandy 
has loam Strong, healthy, true-to-name 
Twenty-Ounce.| Red ped Bont. 4- 6 | Clay loam ee Excellent | Fair Good Trees, ready nd a o 
stri 15-30 clay loam t. These Trees have been bu 
Wealthy....... Bright red _ 3- 5 | Deep, 5 clay | Good Good Fair ded: from or o- ar 5 gy 
5 strong, oam y upon them. We do 
- mellow aes. Sen in job lots of uncertain 
loam it ’ 
Winter Banana) Blushed | Nov. | 5-9 | Deep, Plastic | Good Fair Fair W Our Catalog lists lead varieties o 
yellow 15-30 ye = clay loam Apples, fapen and pears, rene § — 
clay loam Mr 
“Gower. --...| Br , : ea Romie g Shrube: ‘Quotes direc 
ae Bright Dee. 4— 6 | Sandy Sandy Good Fair Fair prices that mean big 
Yetew T yellow 1-30 loam loam pa piatyrite for your copy today 
ellow Trans- | , HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
parent....... Yellow July 1- 2 | Sandy, Sandy Poor Fair Poor 
15-30 dee 1 Box 44, Berlin, Md. 
my em . oe gestG rowers of Prutt 
York Imperial .| Pinkish Jan. 7-12 | Deep, Light clay | Good Good Good Trees in the Wor 
i, 1-20 strong, loam — 85 
a. = SHRUBS ®: Gipridalwreath: yt 3 
11 Tide wt. Le Barber'y:'3 Golden, Bel 
° ° ° : e Bibs. beet heavy relenned ed lawn seed . 12 $6 not: or4 
An ordinary ball of garden twine makes In pruning cane fruits and gooseberries soeee Cu, i Jey? f° feSsirong Hants G. Hodes: 160 
i j i j Privet $12.50. marantee to Please. CATALOG, 
a@ good wren house. Simply put a little | a pair of strong gloves will save many SEVERANCE’S hUasery, Lansing, Mich. 
roof over it, such as cutting a small box | scratches and enable you to do thoro work 
half in two, placing the twine in it. Wrens | more rapidly. Fruit Shrubs Roses Plants 
cf 
will appreciate it and repay you many 
times with their constant thanksgiving. As double petunia seed is very expen- RELIABLE NUR SERY 
sive as well as the plants, flower lovers 3 PAINSVILLE, OHIO 
Cypress is the best lumber to use for may increase their supply by taking slips 20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES . . . $1.00 
lawn furniture. It is also the best for | of their plants. Place these slips in a 8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES . Suse 
trellis work, lattices, frames and the like. glass of water and in two or three weeks All prepaid—many other bargains in Fruit, Shade and 
° on ¢ ° ° . . amen nes, pataiog 
It will not crack when a nail is driven into they are rooted sufficiently to either | today. Fairbury Nurseries, Box L Fairbury, Nebr 
it. It takes enamel well, but first use size | plant out of doors or in pots. Place a glass PLA ANTS plants Cannas, Foeee, shrub, oe 
or body coats of ordinary paint. over plants for several days. on, Send tor catalogue. Weave! Casters rod Brepald prio- 
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about the Queen in hundreds of letters 
we receive from Queen users similarto one from 
Mrs. Eno.Onken, Charles City, lowa, who wrote: 
“Of all the incubators we have used, the Queen 
is the best built and always hatches a big per- 
centage of good, big fluffy chicks, that folks are 
— to get as soon as they are out of the 


Queen Incubators 


Stronger, Healthier Chicks 


Don’t hatch weak chicks heap 

not luck that chicks he Setchied trams "esos Testentors 
stronger and healthier — itis. is because the Queen 

qeatetaies and a rr cond: _~ 


accurate 
gion hon 8 perfect chi chick ck toll i eed ote ‘th the 
strength and vital ty for a good, quick otert. a 


ir name for free cat: Queen Incubators, 
| tam Brooder Goes ” . (71) 


QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1136 No. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Raise cvery chick 


You raise bi ge h 
fellows in KOZY - KOO 
and KOZY Brooder House, 
Cheaper than building. Easil SS NR 
setup. Dry, ms L sotenier. 


Fresh 
air without dr Insures utmost Lie 
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health — y vigorous growth. So 
Ventilation features prevent damp- 


hen b Highly endorsed. 
Ideal for heated hovers, laying 
house, hog house, etc. FREE il- 
lustrated folder. Write TODAY. 
Dealers write for proposition 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO., Box F, , Exira, lowe 
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Stock, Brought by ¥ b 
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: mts Shicks are eas Ly raise vee 
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>) > BEST CHICKS atLOWEST PRICES 


pilller Baby Chicke+-S0leeding varieties. 
hatch 't. season of more than a 
jon b Fe HK, . LY low- 

est in our 21 years of hatching. 97% md 

delivery guaran anywhere in t.s 





teed 
~— Write the oid reliable for catalog 
ER HATCHERIES, Box 541, Lancaster, Mo. 


G FARROW CH 








FOR SUCCESS 


WONDERFUL PRODUCERS—EARLY LAYERS 
10 bia pny 7 VARIETIES. Lowest prices. 
e free catalog. Write toda: 
D. T. ranadw CHICKE iESs, Dept. U, "Peoria, Til. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


Postpaid to you. 100% live arrival! Bred to 
Slay st a. hite .; Brown Leghorns, 50, $7 

500, $60. Barred Rocks, Reds Ancon- 
Sa: 100, $15; 500, $70. Buff Orpington 
100, $16. b°iwhive Wsandottes, $17. Ete. 8 other 
is. Our 12th poasen. Bank Ref. 


BOOTH FARMS." 547, Clinton, Mo. 


QUALITY Chicks « Fogs 


46,000 PURE BRED teen 15 by ie 
Gaying — Epockate 35,000 eggs 
ees. Free live deliv 
uri Poultry Varma. 7 


EVERLAY cechorns Ly 
Be ree veneer eee 














wibioeny -. 









Portland, Inde 


VYFARM Gox 21 
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Give Brooding Chicks a Chance 


ETWEEN the extremes of heat and 
cold in a circle around a_ brooder 
stove, is a heat zone, which is the correct 
temperature for the chicks, and they find 
this zone with remarkable accuracy. 
When the stove gets too hot the chicks 
move back and when it gets too cool they 
get closer to the stove. 

This zone of heat is of value in a num- 
ber of ways. First, it tells us the capacity 
of the brooder, for its capacity is only the 
number of chicks that can be accommo- 
dated, for if we put twice as many chicks 
as can get into this heat zone, they will 
crowd into that strip of space and reduce 
the number to the number that can be 
accommodated. 

In most cases, brooder stoves are 
rated at about double their capacity, for 
their capacity is usually determined by 
baby chick hatcheries where the chicks 
are kept around the stove for only a few 
days, waiting for an order. A 1,000- 
chick stove will accommodate from 300 to 
500 chicks, and a 500-chick stove will 
care for from 200 to 250. 

Outside the zone of heat, far enough 
that the zone will never reach them, 
should be the feed hoppers, and outside 
the feed hoppers, or in line with them, 
should be the drinking fountains. 

An important point often overlooked 
with feed and feed hoppers, is eating 
space. It is not enough to supply plenty 
of feed, for there may be an abundance of 
feed, yet if the chicks can’t get to it, it 
had just as well not be there. 

The eating space for baby chicks should 
be so all the ehicks can eat all the time. 
Small metal feeders are good but only 
one space for from four to six chicks will 
cause a weak, runty, irregular brood. 
Where flat hoppers are used a 1x12- 
inch board three feet long with laths 
nailed on the sides makes a fine feeder 
for 100 chicks. Yes, they get their feet 
into the feed just as nature intended for 
them to do, and if the hoppers are placed 
outside the heat zone, the chicks do 
not contaminate the feed much, for the 
droppings are found in the heat zone. 

Drinking space is also frequently 
overlooked. Like eating space the water 
had just as well not be there as to be so 
the chicks can’t get it. Where chicks have 
access to dry feed (which is the best 
system of feeding,) they require much 
water, and if there is not enough drinking 
space, the feed heats in the digestive 
organs, then when the chick gets a chance 
to drink, it goes crazy. It draws its head 
back, turns around and around, and falls 
over, so that the expression “going 
crazy’’ describes its actions very well. 

It is not a disease, as it is purely a 
physical condition brought about by 
not enough drinking space. 

At least two fruit jar fountains should 
be supplied for each 100 chicks. 

This trouble should not be confused 
with leg weakness. Leg weakness is a 
trouble which comes from all conditions 
being, so the chicks develop too fast. The 
remedy for leg weakness is to feed more 
grain and more mash, while the remedy 
for the chicks going crazy is to furnish 
more drinking space.—C. T. Patterson, 
Missouri. 
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Jim Rohan’s Latest Bulletin 


For smaller capacity get my 80-egg Champi Eso 
City Incubator for $9.95; my Bb-chick Hot Water 
Beile City Br for $4.95; 0 or ry ordered together 
for only $12.95-Express Express Prepaid E ast of Rockies. 


$195 Champion $4 195 
“13° atte Srey °21” 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 
Walls, Fibre Board, Self- R ulated. 


$6.95 b 40- 
$8.98 buys 140-Chick nicks O-Chick 


140 Size | tncubaterand Brooder $18.95 
230 Size incubator and Brooder $28 ' 
Express Propa 
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Raise Poultry for Profit 
We teach you how. Easily 
learned at home. We have 
successful students in all 
parts of the world. 
Our guarantee me- 
thods make success 
certain—i ndorsed 


“9 es leading: Agricul- 
ural Colleges. prey ee? for Free Book ‘‘How to 


ti 

Raise P: for Pr 
THE NATIONAL POULTRY INST yy 
Dept. 41 tenn D. C. 











The World's Great 
2270 and 2x0-331 


tod. petiagress *Kerlin- Lea Ra og 
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auailty, Pig sage ae 
q sh ae Mg ln- 
iain Paia 
Ferm Box § Center Hall, Pe. 


a £66 Incubator $ “is 
30 Days Trial 
nt P . Hot 


MEMBER INTAL 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry 












Brooder, $ 
with Brooder 
Catalog TODAY o or 7 - direct. 
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Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box7g Racine, Wis. 
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Send for our free ca 
Our chicks => Soster ant 
our low p are causing a 


sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 
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WYANT BROS., Box 40, Thorntown, od 


LUMINUM CHICK FEEDER « 
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Chicken Yards Beautiful 


F you love chickens and your wife 
loves flowers, just have both. The 
flower-loving wife who agrees for 
hubby to keep a few hens in the back 
yard must resign herself to the fact that 
there are certain flowers, notably pansies, 
she will have to plant elsewhere. But 
there are so many available that the 
chicken yard may be a beauty spot. 
The henhouse itself should be neatly 
painted or whitewashed. It is wise to 
lace the henhouse near enough to the 
sts porch that the interior may be 
easily seen thru the open front. If the 
droppings boards are cleaned daily and 
the house itself frequently, there will be 
no objectionable odor. Here, in the South, 
opossums and chicken snakes are so 
troublesome in poultry yards at night, 
and are so quick in their movements, 
that one cannot afford to give them any 
advantage. The henhouse can furnish sup- 
port for two or more grapevines. Don’t 
plant Concords unless you are particu- 
larly fond of that variety. The back 
yard products should be for home use, 
and of the finest quality. Besides the 
we! flavor, the Concord is subject to 
lackrot, unless carefully sprayed. In 
my poultry yard are four Scuppernong 
vines. They are matted near the ground. 
The chickens enjoy ‘the dense shade and 
the vines give protection from hawks. 


Inclose Your La wn 
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end a 


fenced. A nice lawn fence enhances the appearance of both front and 
back lawns, commands respect for your property rights and protects grass, 
flowers and shrubbery. Children especially need the protection of a fenced lawn; 
it safeguards them from the dangers of the street, enables you to select their 
coos and keeps away vicious or fighting dogs. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Lawn Fences 


excel in beauty, neatness and durability. Made of heavy gauge, thoroughly ? 
galvanized wires throughout, inseparably welded at every contact point , 
by electricity. There are no protruding wire ends, and the fence cannot #@ 
pull apart or lose its shape. A permanent and dignified improvement 

for city, farm and suburban lawns, as well as for parks, cemeteries, 4 
playgrounds, etc. Closely spaced wires keep out chickens. ¢ 


CYiers lawn will be a delightful part of the home, if it is attractively 
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__If one has the room, fruit trees are rll nage designs, both ornamental and plain. Ps 

ideally suited to poultry yards. But even You’ll want to know more about our Lawn and Flower o Pittsburgh 

if I had only the back of a town lot, I Fences, also our Poultry Fences. Send the coupon , 4 Steel Company 

— try to — - fg, bush in one rv for free circulars. V4 Box 72, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ey are really handsome, give shelter 

to the chickens from the hot sun, and the PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY P i — “ 

fruit more than pays for the room. In P. O. Box 72, PITTSBURGH, PA. @ Flower end Poultry Fences, FREE 







this same yard of mine are two fig trees, 
one apple, plum, and a peach tree, a 
lilac, spiraea, azalea, forsythia, honey- 
suckle, bignonia, cannas, several clumps 
of peonies, tiger lilies, jonquils, a Dorothy 
Perkins rose, several bush roses, and an 
enormous, stately yucca. 

My White Orpingtons have the run of 
the yard where I am staying this year. 
Nevertheless, I enjoy a forsythia, lilac, 
syringa, crape myrtle, crimson rambler, 
irises, peonies, dahlias, sweet williams, 

campanulas, lilies and chrysanthemums 
among the perennials. I raised sweet peas } 4 ataloag "9; f ii a 
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Dallas 
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ONE MILLION BABY CHICKS FOR 1924 


Pure Bred, Certified high class laying strains, free range, healthy stock. We guaran- 
tee 95% alive delivery. Our prices are very low. Reference, Merchants & Illinois 
National Bank, Peoria, Ills. Send for our beautiful catalog. It is free. 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY 
Dept. C. The Old Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, Illinois 



































to cover one string of wire fence. They 
were a mass of beauty for two months. = 
A forty-foot row of Stella sunflowers gave St=\2 eae 
me a wealth of long-stemmed, daisy-like The biggest money-saving |G Mrrre 
blooms that combined gorgeously with Oe ees Wrltetor it today, MGXe A Stewart Chain Link Wire or Iron Fence will give 
nasturtium in bouquets for my poorly- Sina 
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} the money you can ROO private érounds. Send fc or catalog < ad suitable designs 


us save—compare my Low ~~ paar on, ond coun try 
lighted dining room. ‘The ripened seeds | Jou ag fastenrfsietepronss |B Beg her 
es e 
were greedily eaten by the chickens and A Joust ore, Dee's bey = Book. 150 styles “The World’sGreatest arnt ence Budiders 
also by wild birds. A pair of wheat birds THE BROWN FENCE & WwinE CO nd soe Cievelens.©. . Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 





feasted daily in this row while the ban- 
quet lasted. They are much like canaries, 
and I am sure the tiny seeds of this flower | | ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
would be excellent feed for cage birds. Direct from Factory 
The red and the chrysanthemum sun- Low freight paid pricesthat | 
flowers are taller and more stately. [heir homes, cemeteries, ete. Cat- 
blooms are very handsome. 


alog showing 50 styles FREE. 
‘ INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. § 
I also planted cosmos, marigolds, del- Box 181 Morton, Ill. 
phinum, balsams, and nasturtiums in the 
open ground, and they were not scratched 
up but grew like weeds. Of course, till 
the plants are well established, the hens 
should be confined to their house till after and fancy points by Edward T. Schmidt. Parks 
Barred Rocks, Wyant Buff Orpingtons, Fishel 


dinner. W. Rox, Martin W. Wyandottes, Wycoff W. Leghorns. 
Parent stock direct from above. Also Brown and Buff Leg- 


A near neighbor of mine giv es her horns, Light Brahmas, Bl. Minorcas, Buff Rocks, R. I. Reds “ 
Write for catalog. Tells how to feed and grow "chicks 25 Million FROSTPROOF” Cabbage Plants 
chickens the run of the yard. In addition | Nis.fon,° Sec Eai-Gsnadl co Ge tay clae, "you Goat 


to the same kinds I have she has nar- | BOYERS HATCHERY, Box B-10, Thorntown, Indiana | early cabbage set these plants. Satisfaction posi- 


cissi, ladioli, tu r. tively guaranteed. fie ; 
th £ hvd lips, hyacinths, caly- ti C ‘ li d on cash or royalty basis 50¢ 100; 300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; _1000, $3.00 
canthus, hydrangea, althea, and a superb hventions LOMMercialiZeG Patented or unpatented | Mailed prepaid. Expressed—10,000, $15.00; 100,000, 
hedge of roses. In business 24 years. Complete facilities. References | $125.00 Cash. 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO.. 276, St.Louis. Mo | j, Pp. COUNCILL COMPANY, BoxF.G.H., FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 
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6 Cents per Foot and up. RECT 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence FACTO 
— nenaeete beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, 
Cemeteries, Etc. 
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and won 16 prizes. Culled for egg production 


Showed 17 birds February, 1924, Indianapolis ie 


























The Book of 


ATTRACTIVE 


HOMES 


Our free book “Natco Homes,” 
illustrated with pictures and 
floor plans of large and small 
homes of reasonable cost is 
published especially for pros- 
pective home builders. It should 
be in your possession now if 
you intend to build. Natco 
homes are attractive, economi- 
cal and extraordinarily com- 
fortable. Our book tells why. 
Write for your free copy today. 


NATIONAL-FIRE-PRG@@FING 
COMPANY 


1250 FULTON BUILDING,PITTSBURGH,Pa. 
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HOLLOW TILE 

















CARPENTRY 


ELF TAUGHT 7. 
AUDEL'S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
Easy to learn a 







ve complete instruction on 
to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, Make Joints, Draw 
and es Estimate, 


we kk Se bulld Sout Do 
it rs, 

ty Work. Practical 1 Painting 
ey Short Cuts. 


—wi 
1600 —3700 Illustrations — 4 Tend mave 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand. Questions and an- 
swers teach quickly. Coupon 


amination. 

postman, Pay only if'you are es 
THEO. AUDEL &'CO., 72 Sth Ave., W. Y. 

FREE Send me for free examination Sobel 

DXAMINATION Sammon, Wealden tit GUIDES 
4 If satisf I will send you $1 

COUPON within 5 ae $1 —-~ 44 untill $6 is paid. 
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Bungalows’. 
HOME NOW! 


PLAN YOU 
CRAFTSMAN BUN 


ALOWS—112 Book of 
distinctive bungalows costing from $: to pay 
with photos of exteriors, interiors, plans cost, 
etc., with suggestions by experts on sieallding” 
Post i did vie det naeGae we bs ohne ses satah $1. 


COLONIAL HOMES—Featuring the new Colonial 
bungalows and residences. Most original plan book 
ever published on this style of architecture. Post; 50c 
YOHO & M hitects 
704-E. Empire Bidg., Seattie 














Read Fruit, Garden and Home advertisements. 
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The Virtues of Pawpaws 


Continued from page 17 


to soil or location, tho they delight in 
rich alluvial earth like river lowlands or 
water-washed territories. However, they 
will thrive in any well-drained land. 
Pawpaws may be planted in either spring 
or fall. 

Reproduction is gained by seed or by 
sprouts from the roots, these chits always 
increasing in height the nearer they are 
to the parent tree. The well-matured or 
large pawpaw bush is arregantly averse 
to transplanting. It is difficult to succeed 
thus with.them. If attempted at all the 
work should be done while nature is on 
her vacation—that is, in mid or late 
winter, before she plays the flow of 
rejuvenating sap thruout their being, 
while the ground is still frozen if possible. 
So far as personal experiment goes, we 
are unwarranted in claiming that suckers, 
which are nearly always found in pro- 
fusion about these clumps, cannot be 
successfully grown from transplantings, 
yet others declare the thing simply is not 
done. The most successful method of 
propagation is from seed. 

he seeds, kidney-shaped and brown 
when ripe, are planted in the open after 
the manner of other seeds. When they 
are well up and growing, protection 
should be given for a period of time; 
open-headed barrels or fair-sized wooden 
boxes are excellent for this purpose. If 
carefully handled, these can be most 
successfully moved, growth starting very 
soon after establishment. 

One must not be too certain that his 
favorite variety will be truly perpetuated 
thus, as they do not always come true. 
Grafting-in particularly fine sorts has 
often been done by some skilled growers. 

Speaking of varieties, there are several; 
some early, some late; some small, and 
others very much larger. The pawpaw 
claims territory from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico and as far West as 
eastern Kansas; and if they have any 
peststheyareunknown tous. Their only 
enemy is Jack Frost. 

Last summer, ere their ripening season, 
I stood upon the lawn of a prominent 
judge who is doing state court work. 
Proudly he pointed out fine pawpaw trees 
of a special early and most desirable 
variety flourishing and fruit-laden; these 
had been placed there by his father in 
other days. Here, in a sandpile, his own 
little grandson contentedly played be- 
neath their attractive clean shade. 

There is indeed a sturdiness and a 
dignity about these old friends—“‘custard 
apples,” as they were once called—that is 
compelling, making them an inspiration 
for modern plantings. 


The Lure of Cosmos 


Continued from page 12 


“Bride,” are of an ethereally delicate 
beauty, in softest pink colorings. “‘White 
Lady” is, as one might suppose, pure 
white, with outer petals fringed and en- 
chantingly pretty. 

These cosmos are not fully double but 
are double crested; that is, they have 
very double centers with a row of petals 
around their base and are most effective 
and desirable. 

Cosmos, of whatever strain, are beauti- 
fully simple things, in their colorful 
opulence, which make gardens lovelier 
and sweeter, and lives, too. No one is 
poor who has cosmos. 
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Get This Big New Book 


before you decide on a home. Contains 82 pages 
completely illustrate | with plans and photographs 
covering a wide variety of 


“HOMES OF 
INDIVIDUALITY” 


by the designers of many of the most attractive 
homes in Seattle’s famous residence districts. 
Send $1.00 for this big book TODAY, 
GARDNER J. GWINN, INC. 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 














SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 





Has Full Life In It When Delivered 


4 PAY THE FREIGHT 
You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


0. L. GHASE, The Paint Man 
Department 80 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“Edwards “E “Reo” Metal eal Shingles 


Free Roofing Book 
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view and free 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


GARDEN TOOLS 


A Beautiful Set of Garden 
Tools designed for the Woman 
who loves fiowers. An Ideal 
Gift. Five Polished Aluminum 


co. 
THE ST Pike SU Clasion i 








money or: order for Complete Set, 


FREIDAG MFG. CO. 
Freeport Illinois 


Write today for free in- 
PA | EN I nF; struction book and Record 
By 4.7 Et Send 
sonal opinion. CLARENCE A. gh BRIEN, Regester ed od Pas. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 30 


The event minus the inspired pen does 
not count. Rodney nor Dawes nor 
Prescott had no poet to touch the magic 
wand to their deed, and so most of us do 
not even know that they ever lived. 


Of the four, Paul Revere was entitled 
to imperishable fame. If you dig deep 
into the history of that momentous period 
you will find him at the bottom of almost 
every deed that formulated public 
opinion and ’roused the Colonists to the 
defense of their rights. He organized the 
Sons of Liberty, the forerunner of the 
Minute Men; he was a leader among the 
mechancis of Boston who were the heart 
and soul of the patriot party. He or- 
ganized the first Scottish Rite Masonic 
Lodge in Massachusetts, and as an en- 
graver his copper engravings of political 
caricatures, portraits of patriots and the 
like, did much to arouse the spirit of 
patriotism. His most famous engraving 
is that of the Boston Massacre of 1770. 

He was a goldsmith and a silversmith 
of great artistic ability, and his work in 
silver alone has earned him fame on its 
own account. He likewise was a dentist, 
was a soldier in the French and Indian 
war, and made cedar shingles by hand, the 
machine he used still being preserved in 
his home. 

He was such an accomplished horseman 
that he early became the leading despatch 
rider of Massachusetts, and in one of his 
letters I find this paragraph concerning 
his activities in that direction: “In the 
year 1773, I was imployed by the Select- 
men of the Town of Boston to carry the 
account of the Destruction of the Tea to 
New York; & afterwards, 1774, to carry 
their dispatches to New York & Philg- 
delphia for calling a Congress; & after- 
wards to Congress, several times.” 

He engraved and printed the first 
paper money of the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Massachusetts; he was sent to 
Philadelphia to study powder-making late 
in 1775, and learned enough on one trip 
to establish a factory at Canton and 
direct the work. He became colonel of a 
regiment of artillery which defended 
Boston Harbor after the evacuation of 
Boston. He took part in the campaigns 
against Newport, 1778, and Penobscot, 
1779, and he owned shares in the priva- 
teer, the Speedwell. 

In 1792, he opened a bell and cannon 
foundry in the town of Boston, and over 
seventy-five bells made by him are still 
in use in New England town halls and 
churches. He became an expert in the 
manufacture of copper and brass and 
obtained the government contract for the 

_brass and copper work on the frigate 
—- and also cast her ships’ 

In 1801, at the age of sixty-six, he pur- 
chased the old powder mill at Canton 
and made it into a copper-rolling mill. 
He coppered the State House done in 
1802, and recoppered the bottom of the 
Constitution in 1803. He furnished the 
copper sheets for some of Fulton’s first 
steamboat boilers. In addition to all 
these many activities, he found time to 
engage in local politics and do his share 
in holding offices towards building up the 
new republic. 


His home at 19 North Square still 
stands, quaint in architecture, but 
= and substantial. Paul Revere 
ught this house shortly after his mar- 
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Face Brick Homes— 
Beautiful, Durable, Economical 


HE alluring beauty and the long life of the Face 

Brick house havealwaysappealed to home-builders; 
and now the American people are discovering that the 
Face Brick house is also the most economical. Savings in 
repairs, painting, depreciation, insurance rates, and fuel 
costs in a few years more than compensate for a slightly 
higher initial outlay. You will find a full discussion of 
these significant facts in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy address, American Face Brick Association, 1'746 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 
“Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,” says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers. 

Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. They are issued in four book- 
lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room 
houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 
Please send stamps or money order. “I would not 
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part with them for a hundred times their cost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.” 

= Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. “* “The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans I have ever seen.”’ 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. “We are truly delighted with this 
piece of literature.” 
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HAMILTON 


Fourteenth and K Sts. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The latest constructed and finest 
hotel in Washington. 


Four hundred rooms each with 
tub and shower. 


The finest service and furnishings 
possible to obtain have 
been installed. 


Reasonable rates 
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OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN, 
181 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, 
10 MINUTES BY TAX! FROM 
RAILWAY TERMINALS. 
WCA.BUESCHER, MAanacer 


Cw OF THE RITZ-CARLTO He 








82 page book—how tokeep your 
Gog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi 
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MBS WADDEL! 
ROSE 


The durable Star Tag 
labels the growing rose 
and is the sign of our 
guarantee. 


HEN you plant roses, start 

right—have stock you can 
depend on. Conard Star Roses 
are guaranteed as no others in 
America are guaranteed. 


Two generations of practical rose ex- 
a make this possible. And as 
asting evidence of this guarantee, we 
attach to every Conard Star plant a 
durable white star label bearing our 
name—and also the name of the rose. 


This tiny label you leave on the grow- 

ing plant—thousands of our customers 
find it a daily convenience in quickly 
telling the varieties in their gardens. 


A Conard Star tag in any garden is 
a mark of superior quality, at no 
extra cost. 


Conard Star Roses are guaranteed to 
bloom or we fra your money. Sturdy 
field-grown plants, carefully selected 
and carefully packed and shipped. 


Write for 54-page catalog contain- 
ing advice on roses for every place 
and purpose. It's free. 


CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Speciaists, Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 














CONARD “ye ROSES 


CIVE-le-lattet-te in to ot 





50-1 yr. Roses $5. 


Grand collection. gorgeous 


20-2 yr. Roses $5. 


Stronger plants, all differ- 
ent; best sorts; fragrant. 


10-3 yr. Roses $5. 


Largest size; quick effec; 
rate price; all gems. 


Roses are 
50-1 yr. Hardy Climbers or 50 Hardy June Roses $5 
20-2 yr. Hardy Climbers or 20 Hardy June Roses $5 
10-3 yr. Hardy Climbers or 10 Hardy June Roses $5 
SAMPLE OFFER—Postpaid, 3-1 yr. Roses, any 
amy « Se 3-2 yr. Roses $1; 3-3 yr. Roses $3. 


guaranteed. Large Catalogue Free. 
THE McGREGOR BAOS. C0., 04 308, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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riage in 1770, just after he returned from 
serving in the French and Indian war as a 
second lieutenant of artillery. It is hard 
to realize that the house was one hundred 
years old when he purchased it, which 
makes it more than 250 years old today, 
the oldest origirial house in Boston and 
one of the oldest in the entire country. 
The house is not large, there are only 
four or five rooms, but they seem large 
and ample. The minute you enter the 
quaint old door and step into the big liv- 
ing room, you seem to be transported to 
another age. The floors are of wide 
planks, huge Colonial fireplaces are found 
in nearly every room, and everywhere you 
turn you see evidences of the handicraft 
of the one-time master of the house. 
Over the fireplace in the living room 
hangs a murderous looking flintlock 
rifle, with its powder horn and bullet 
pouch. I have no wonder that these 
rifles shot accurately! We see chairs 
made by the hand of Revere, candle- 
sticks and silverware. In the adjoining 
kitchen we find a spinning wheel, a 


cradle, an old firebox to carry live coals for | 


the purpose of “warming” the beds 
before retiring, and a peculiar device 
which we are told was the machine which 
Paul Revere invented for the purpose of 
making shingles. 

There is an air of sturdiness and char- 
acter within the place, and something of 
a mustiness, too, for the weight of the 
years hangs upon the old house. Withal, 


| it reminds one a great deal of the Betsy 
| Ross house in Philadelphia, altho the 


| latter was of brick construction. 








The 
Revere house, on the other. hand, is of 
frame and so thoroly seasoned that it 
presents a very great fire hazard, wedged 
as it is between two taller brick struc- 
tures. Some steps should be taken at 
once to protect it from this danger of 
loss. 

Standing as it does on North Square, it 
seems like an outpost of a departed day, 
and of a departed era. But it grimly 
hangs on, as it did in those days where 
its style of architecture was fitted to dan- 
ger against the Indians. For North Square 
has long since ceased to be the residential 
center of Boston, or even the business 
place of native sons. It is in the very 
heart of Little Italy, reeking with the odor 
of decayed vegetables and fruits, and 
alone and silent among a babble of alien 
tongues. I had to literally fight off the 
street urchins jabbering an unintelligible 
tongue, as I took the picture of the house, 
and at one time they almost wrecked my 
camera. But such is progress, the eternal 
march of time! 


A BARREL OF PICKLES FROM FOUR HILLS 


For the benefit of readers who have not much 
ground for gardening I want to tell how I grew'a fifty- 
gallon barrelful of nice cucumber pickles. 

When the weather had gotten warm and all danger 
of a late spring frost was past I dug two holes in my 
back yard, eight feet —_ three feet square by two 
and a half feet deep. the center of each of these 
holes I set upright a joint of six-inch drain tile and 
then filled in around each with well-rotted stable 
manure, mixing the top with rich garden soil. After 
thus filling a little above a level with the surface I 
planted a hill of cucumbers on each side of the two 
protruding ends of the tiles, making four hills in all. 

After the plants were well up and had taken a good 
start to grow I thinned out to two of the strongest 
plants in a hill and freshened the dirt up around 
them often as they needed working. 

This was near the hydrant, and when the plants 
needed moisture I would fill the tiles with water; and 
during the dry, hot period I would pour a bucket of 
water in each tile every day. This mode of irrigation 
is far better than sprinkling, as the water comes up 
“— the bottom and does not bake the topsoil. + 

When the vines began to run I made a trellis and 
trained them upon it. he vines stayed green and 


| bore bountifully until killed by frost. 


I put up a fifty-gallon barrel full of nice pickles, 
besides we had plenty to a is table use, and sold 
a few dozen to neigh M, Smith, O01 
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| Strong-Reoted, 2-or 3-yr.-old Bushes; nearly 2 ft. high 
To add quickly 1000 more customers we make this 
remarkabie SPECIAL OFFER on the finest, fra- 
grant varieties: 


COLUMBIA— newest big pink;GOLDEN OPHELIA—rich 
ellow; PREMIER—rose pink; DOUBLE WHITE KiIL- 
Y—ivory white; AMERICAN LEGION—fragrant 
new deep red. 
Every bush has already bloomed. Guaranteed to grow and 
bloom for you, or money back. Pick regular, long-stemmed, 
hot-house roses all summer and till frost comes. 
Low price holds good only till ateed number 
ACT NOW * collections is sold. Send $1.9 today—all 
five bushes aL tpaid to your home ~ ae - planting 
season opens. If beyond Mississippi River add 10c. 
Collins 1924 Guide to Roses, Evergreens, Fruit 
FREE & rape Vines, Berry Plants, etc.; in colors. 


COLLINS NURSERIES 


Est. 1860 Arthur J. Collins & Sons 
Box 54 


a 

















Moorestown, N. J. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 5° 


ALL WILLS BLDOM A THIS ai SUMMER 
Sent to —m | address postpaid 
















guaranteed to reac - Syme in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 1 
rich velvety crimson ‘ 
Edel—white 


Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
Flower,”’ all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - - 25c 
3 Chrysanthemums 25c 
4 Beautiful Coleus 25¢ 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c 
2 Choice Dahlias - - « 
2 Choice Hardy Iris - <- 
8 Lovely Gladioli- - © 
6 Superb Pansy Plante - 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 25c 
Any 5 Collections for $1. 
tire 11 Collections for ue for SS. Postpaid. 





MISS ELLA‘ v. ‘BAINES, Dept. 433, SPR Spain, 0. 


Shrubs 


Also the finest assortment of Perennials, Bulbs 
and Roots in growing which we have special- 
ized for years. Some of the most carefully 

planted estates in America are among our 
customers. All goods packed with care and 
shipped promptly. 
KEYSTONE FRUIT TREES 
Our fruit trees are all guaranteed healthy 
and true to name. Grown under ideal con- 
ditions of soil and climate. The right size 
for successful planting and quick bearing 
in your garden or farm. 
Send for new catalog listing a wide var- 
tety of choice stock with valuable hints 
on culture. 


Keystone State Nurseries 
Dept. 82 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3 Glorious ROSES 
ee Guaranteed True to a OC 


a waa summer. 
Mailed postpaid 
EsGy Hillington pure yellow 


* lear, selene 508 
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Sent prepaid on receipt of only 

Showiest Climbing Rose ever 50c 
offered. Vivid searlet. Blooms profusely. 
New. Perfectly hardy. Don’t miss it. 


Try Some of These 


6 Roses, labeled true, all colors - 50e 
6 Ferns, all different - - - = = Bc 
- 60c 
- Be 


6 Saryees themums., ° 
12 Gladioli, best mixed - + + 
The 4 pape prose and 2-year Paul’s Scarlet, for only $2:00 


charges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
aa Nad gr Seas F 1924 Catalog FREE T@ ALL. Write for yours to-day. 


0. H. MELLEN CO., Box 105 Springfield, 0. 
bee yao teem Years in Business 


Our colums carry advertisements for nearly 
every kind of equipment ary for 
ful home making. 
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An Easter Luncheon 


Continued from page 23 


combination may be purchased if pre- 
ferred, at some of the first-class grocery 
stores. 

Corkscrew Potatoes—Purchase a lat- 
ticing knife for a quarter, if you haven’t 
one, and with it cut raw potatoes in 
similar-sized pieces, two and one-half 
inches long and one-half inch in diameter. 
Soak in cold water, drain, place in one 
layer in a buttered dripping pan, brush 


with bacon or sausage fat when warm, | 


sprinkle with salt and brown richly in a 
hot oven, about twenty minutes to half 
an hour. These brown on the ridges, and 
are as ornamental as delectable. 

Butterfly Salad—This is a particularly 
pretty salad, and again carries out the 
color scheme of the luncheon. 

With a sharp knife cut each of eight 
slices of fine canned pineapple into two 
“butterfly”’ wings, using nearly the en- 
tire slice. Make a paper pattern first 
that all may be similar. Place each pair 
on lettuce leaves on individual serving 
‘area lay short stalks of asparagus 

etween the wings to form the body of 
the butterfly, the point of the stalk form- 
ing the head. Cut long, slender, curved 
antennae from canned pimento and place 
in position. Altho this may sound compli- 
cated it is really easier to arrange than 
most nice salads, and is one of the pret- 
tiest ever! The “wings” may be cut the 
day before if wished; save juice for 
future jelly. 

Orange Mold—Boil one heaping cupful 
of sugar and one cupful of water three 
minutes and pour over one teaspoonful of 
gelatine that has been soaked in two table- 
spoonfuls of water; stir until dissolved, 
cool, and add three tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and enough orange juice to 
make a quart:- Strain into a two-quart 
melon mold or brick and add one pint of 
cream that has been stiffly whipped and 
slightly sweetened and flavored; this 
should fill the mold. Do not stir. Rub 
a bit of lard around the crack between 
cover and mold and pack in ice and salt, 
using four parts of ice to one of salt, for 
four hours or more. This is as pretty 
as any purchased ice and is very easy to 
make. Serve with dainty small cakes. 

Monadnocs—These little cakes require 
the following ingredients: Eggs, two; 
brown sugar, one cupful; flour, one-half 
cupful; nuts, chopped, one cupful; baking 
powder, one-fourth teaspoonful; salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful. 

Beat eggs well, add sugar, beat until 
very light; add other ingredients and 
drop by the half-teaspoonful in a drip- 
ping pan, or bake in very shallow, small 
gem pans. No shortening other than 
the nuts is necessary. 

To make the Candied Orange Peel, cut 
the peel of two thick-skinned oranges into 
long, narrow strips and boil until tender 
in water to cover well, changing the water 
twice. Some skin becomes tender sooner 
than others, but an hour or two will 
cover the time. Drain, add two-thirds 
the quantity of sugar (do not measures 
you can estimate it accurately enough) 
and boiling water just to cover; then boil 
rapidly until every particle of sirup has 
boiled away; tip the saucepan and make 
sure, watching it carefully the last part 
of the time. Turn out onto a platter 
covered with granulated sugar, shake 
more sugar over all, and toss about until 
every strip is entirely covered and cool. 
Keep in a tin box until needed. 
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GOULDS PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


What Does “Comfort” 
Mean to You? 


Many a housewife will answer 
“Running water in my home.” 

A Goulds water system gives you 
everything a city water sepply offers 
—running water in the bath, kitchen 
and laundryand an ample supply for 
garage, lawn, garden and farm uses. 










Electric driven 
water system. 
Two capacities: 
Outfit W2—180 

gallons per hour. 
Outfit V2—360 

gallons per hour. ; 


Goulds pumps and water systems 
cost little but they save endless 
drudgery, inconvenience and time. 


Do not postpone action longer. If 
your water problem has stumped 
you, bring it to Goulds. Our engi- 
neers have been solving water prob- 
lems all over the world for 76 years. 
Weprovidepumpsand watersystems 
|. of many types, sizes and capacities to 
meet every need of home or farm. 

Write for booklet giving details and prices of 


complete line of electric and engine driven 
pumps and water systems for every need. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 















QUEEN ANNE, 
MARTIN HOUSE 


48 rooms for the beauti-\'¥) 
fulmartins who colonize. 
Scientific porch. White, | 
green trims Of pine, « 
copper roof 22-foor 4 
pole, 36x26x37 inches. / 
~ ‘ $60.00 ’ 


SCIENTIFIC 
WREN HOUSE 


It brings the wrens! 4- | 
compartment house for 
succeeding broods. . 
Beautitultohana.Green. 4 
Oak with cypress ren he 
‘5 























DON’T MISS THE GREATEST 
DELIGHT OF THE SPRING! 
















Did you ever put up a Dod- 
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Dygies, 28° niga, 18" gia {9% son bird house . . . ‘tho chill De a 
Ig 87.00 2A winds still blew? And then, Pop, .. “4” 
heigh-ho, some morning .. the | 7) /A//Dyeie-— 9 


martins, the wrens, the other 
song birds arrive. Give them a 
perfect home! You watch them 
raise successive b s of song- 
sters, destined to WORK mer- 
rily all summer ridding garden 
and trees of costly insect pests 
. . » They pay, these Dodson Jf, 
signs of hospitality! Send us 
your order from this page. Or 
write to Mr. Dodson 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INc. 
802 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 
Mr. Dodson is President of the Amer- 
ican Audubon Association and Devoted 
Friend of the Song Birds 
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SHELTERED. { 
FEEDING STATION | / 
Attracts early birds.\"] 
Operates like a weather +! 
vane. Always dry. 
4. Green, of pine. With 8- j 
\,. foot.pole, shelter 24x22x //) 
‘'\ 12 inches. “oF 


$8.50, J 




















Send for Mr. Dodson’s 
fascinatin booklet: | 
“Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them.” , } 
Things you should know 4 
about the work of the>/ 
‘song birds! 
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Ask about Dodson's Famous Sparrow bee a Wry wer! 
3 Trap, 88.00 ica) | secimadlllags 
REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES SOLD ONLY FROM KANKAKEE 


100 Pansy Plants $2 Prepaid 


Long's Super-Giants, mixed colors. Well rooted ice- 


proof plants, winterd out doors. Best size for setting 
out. (40 plants $1.) Will bloom in 10 to 20 days. 


J. D. LONG, Seedsman, Boulder, Colorado 
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Power Cultivator 


Does work of four men or one 
horse, seeds, weeds and culti- 
vates narrow row crops, does light plow- 
ing in garden-land, turns over soil in 
youltry yards, prepares beds in green- 
tame weeds, cultivates, discs, harrows, 
pulverizes and mulches between wide row 
crops, mows the 
lawn, does sta- 
tionary power 
work and hauls 
light loads. 


Sturdily built 
and perfectly bal- 
anced—with 4 
H.P.,4-cycle Air- 
Cooled Engine, 
ae J Bosch Magneto, 

Automatic Lub- 
rication and Complete Dust Protection. 
Many parts interchangeable with well- 
known, low-priced auto. Uses Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe and One Horse Tools—all 
easily attached or detaehed. Throttles 
to slower speed than any other power cul- 
tivator. Turns easily. 


POWER LAWN MOWER 


The RED-E equipped with 
our 31 inch lawn mower is 
ideal for mowing lawns, 
parks, cemeteries, estates 
and golf courses. The 
mowercan be attach- 
edin afew moments, 
and once on, furnish- 
\ es an outfiit that will 
take the 
place of six 
men with 
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Endorsed by prominent gardeners. Order 
through your dealer or write us for literature 
and prices. 


M. B. M. MANUFACTURING CO. 

















373 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Sprayers 
er O Spray 
‘\ = Beware the low pres- 
sure sprinkl 









spraying demands 
high pressure. he 
extra capacity HUD- 
SON pump and the 
sturdy tank riveted 
like a steam boiler, 


v 





The High Pressure Sprayer 
Equipped with a combination nozzle for tight 
or heavy mixtures, Leak-proof shut-off. n 
be furnished with an extension forspraying fruit 
trees. Free Book--“"When, What and How to 
ray.” Write today for your copy or ask your 
ome Town Hudson Dealer. 
The Hud- 
son Misty 
does fine 
work on small jobs. Thousands 
in use. Strong, double seamed, 
leakproof. 


Dept. 412 Minneapolis, Minn. 





















IRIS BULBS 


Special Offer 
50 assorted bulbs postpaid for $2.50 


Send for complete list 


H. E. Elliott, Hampton, Iowa 
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Furnishing for Spaciousness 
Continued from page 26 


varied by a high white dado of one of the 
tile-like patented materials now avail- 
able. As paint can be successfully ap- 
plied to these fabrics, the dado could, if 
preferred, be finished to match the walls 
and ceiling. There is equal latitude in 
the treatment of the bathroom walls in 
our little home; indeed, if the entire room 
were finished in white, it would not be 
inharmonious with the balance of the 
second floor. 

As for the woodwork, conventionality 
might decree ivory white thruout the 
house, but the newer trend would indicate 
a hue in harmony with the walls, prefer- 
ably either slightly lighter or a little 
darker. This too would give the effect 
of greater spaciousness, because it would 
do away with the usual sharp distinction 
between the color of the woodwork and 
the walls. For the living room, then, 
with the walls of putty color, let the 
woodwork be just a shade darker than the 
wallpaper. 

One large velvety rug, patterned in the 
faint blues, greens and lavenders that 
suggest distance and having a background 
of fawn color, would be an excellent 
choice for the floor covering. The win- 
dow hangings, topped by a shallow 
puffing of plain fawn-colored material, 
might be of a striped fabric in fawn, blue- 
green and lavender, with square-meshed 
ecru net curtains next the glass. Our 
background would then be appropriately 
set for the furniture arrangement sug- 
gested by plan and picture. 

Music has a place in this living room, 
for a piano centers the long wall opposite 
the entrance and a phonograph occupies 
the space between the double window and 
the main doorway. There is an agree- 
able grouping of comfortable chairs, desk, 
bridge lamp, aquarium and stand at one 
end of the room. One of the armchairs 
in this group is covered with a self-figured 
blue-green fabric, the other with a heavy 
linen patterned in blue-green and laven- 
der upon a cinnamon-brown background. 

At the opposite end of the room a drop- 
leaf gateleg table is installed for dining 
purposes. When not being thus used the 
table can be utilized as a reading center, 
thereby fitting in admirably with the 
ordinary employment of the room. Only 
two dining chairs are shown on the plan 
because, in a home given over to simple 
living, there is not the slightest objection 
to the introduction in the living room of 
the two chairs that form a part of the 
breakfast set in the adjoining kitchen. 
We have really advanced beyond the 
stage when a formal dining room set was 
considered inevitable. 

In the kitchen, the sink, two laundry 
tubs and a cupboard are built in, hence 
very little additional furniture is required. 
A breakfast set is, however, too useful to 
be omitted. The set illustrated is fin- 
ished in putty color, with rush seats. 
Green and white checked gingham is 
decoratively employed for sundry acces- 
sories in the kitchen, as well as for the 
curtains. A very unusual note is struck 
by the woodwork, which is painted blue- 
green; the door panels have a much con- 
ventionalized floral design in vivid colors 
upon a flat black background. Similar 
colorings appear in the woven rag rugs 
that vary the taupe linoleum floor cover- 
ing. Incidentally a tea-wagon is in- 
cluded, as it appreciably facilitates the 
serving of meals in the living room. 
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Whether you have a garden or a small one—your 
main thought isto get the best ble results from 
every square foot of ground. That’s where we can help 
you. For more than twenty years we have specialized in 
making the finest garden tools that can be produced. 


Plant Your Garden with a 
No. 1 Midget Drill 


The Midget is ready for use when 
delivered to you. Accurately handies 
almost any garden seed from lettuce 
upto peas and beans. Eq tally e'f- 
cient with a 5c packet or a pint of seed 
—drilisit out clean. Simple index on 
top makes it easy to adjust for what- 
ever kind of seed you plant. Quickly & 
attached to 
“Standard” 
cultivator (or 
almost any 






other make). UB 





Cultivate It with a 
“‘Standard’”’ 


No. 20 
This handy garden tool 
makes it easy for you to 
keep the weeds down 
and the moisture in. 


side. Steel parts are oil 
tempered and finely polished to scourin any soil. Oak 
handles adjustable to. any height by loosening wing nut— 
no wrench required. Runs easily and in perfect balance on 
Strong 24 inch steel bushed wheel. 
Nearly all good dealers have these tools. Ask to see them. Be sure of 
the name—"*Standard”’ on culti sand **Midget’’ on planters. 
Get This FREE Gardening Book 
To in ed in better gardens we will send full informa- 
sted BEd coer FaS acetic Hiatal Hitin'ce Cards 
se ou . ol ar 
jng.’? Full of worth whilé suggestions. A poatal will bring it all. — 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. 


Dept. 101 Montrose, Iowa 














This Wonderful Tool 


Makes gardening easy. It fits any 
make of wheel hoe. It cultivates the 
entire width between the rows. It is 
strong and durable—seven sharp teeth 
give a maximum of tillage with a mini- 
mum of effort. Order one for your wheel 
hoe right now and know real pleasure in 
gardening. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. 
$1.20. 











GARDEN 
SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


dave Time and Money/ 
Geta GARDE 
SHAW ‘racro 




















Co. 
705-D 2nd Ave. No. Wane”, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Sale? 














WHY NOT 2204, Spring, ‘Sum: 
mer and Fall, gather- He 
ing butterflies, insects? 1 buy hundreds of kinds 
for collections. Some w: bi to $7 each. 
outdoor work my &, pictures, 
price-list.Send 10 cents @ot stamape) for my Illus- 
trated Pros 8 17 sending butterflies. 
Ocean Park, Calif. ¥ 
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Keeping the House a Home 


Continued from page 39 


phere determined the efficiency of the 
radiati value of the finish. The 
writer, therefore, did not take the alumi- 
num off, but —_— directly over it two 
coats of white flat wall paint. To some 
he gave a finish of buff-colored enamel 
and to some a coat of white enamel of a 
very high grade; some were left flat. The 
heat given by all of them this year is far 
greater than that of last year, with less 
coal being burned. So, if you wish to 
keep your coal bills down, refinish your 
radiators as suggested in this article. An 
additional advantage in doing this is the 
possibility of keeping your radiators un- 
obtrusive by making them the same color 
as the wall surface adjacent to them. 
This adds greatly to the appearance of 
the room. 


Painting the Cellar—It isn’t often that 
one considers the cellar as offering an 
opportunity for the use of much paint. 
Yet the cement floor of the cellar should 
be painted. By so doing you will help to 
keep the rest of the house clean and add 
much to the life of the floor itself. The 
surface should be clean and dry. A coat 
of a clear cement filler should be applied, 
so as to fill the pores of the concrete and 
make a good foundation for finishing 
coats of paint. Allow the filler to dry, 
then apply two coats of a good interior 
floor paint of the shade desired. You will 
be more than pleased with the result in 
both appearance and in the durability of 
the surface. 


. Just a suggestion for the piping in the 
cellar. Where it is desirable to keep the 
cellar cool, and you do not wish to go to 
the expense of putting asbestos on the 
leaders to your heating system, give them 
a coat of aluminum paint. This will 
retard radiation, and it is about the only 
place in the scheme of things where 
aluminum paint really serves a useful 
purpose in connection with the heating 
system. 


In conclusion, permit me to call atten- 
tion to the splendid educational work 
being done by the “Save the Surface 
Campaign,” in educating the American 
people to the value of paint and varnish 
in the economic life of today. This organ- 
ization is supported by the paint and 
varnish manufacturers, makers of raw 
materials used by the industry, brush 
manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, painters, 
etc. The work being done by this organi- 
zation, together with the advertising of 
the individual paint and varnish makers, 
is worthy of the attention of every prop- 
erty owner. It gives a vast amount of 
practical information which, if put into 
practice, would do much to beautify and 
preserve the thousands of surfaces now 
left to rot and decay. The slogan, “Save 
the Surface and You Save All,’”’ tells a 
true story of property conservation, and 
one of the best methods to keep your 
house a “home.” 


The Climbing American Beauty rose is 
is very desirable for trellis or arbor plant- 
ing. It is less susceptible to mildew and 
insect pests than the Ramblers and more 
to be preferred in its bloom. It produces 
bloom in great profusion, being covered 
with buds and bloom thruout early sum- 
mer. The buds are a good pink, shading 
out to white in the aged bloom. It is a 
quick grower and a single plant will attain 
twenty feet in two seasons. 
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It’s almost 
Planet Jr. time! 


The Planet Jr. 


5th and Glenwood Ave., 


In most successful gardens planting time is Planet Jr. 
time. Planet Jr.Seeders and Wheel Hoes take the back-aches 
and drudgery out of sowing and hoeing. 
ing that much more fascinating. 
No. 25 Combination Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe will plant your garden rapidly, accurately and easily. It 
also cultivates the whole garden in minutes where it used to 
take hours. It is useful right through the year, and will drill 
fertilizer and sow fall crops for green manure. 

Order your Planet Jr. tools now. Be ready for the great 
days to come! Ask your dealer for catalog, or write us, 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufactures of Specialized 
Field and Garden Tools in the World 
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They make garden- 


Dept. 102, Philadelphia 


all 















a $9.50 


Three story 


$12.00 For This Beautiful 
Stone Bird Bath 


Delivered freight charges 4-- to any 
~ East of the Roc ountains. 
he only Bird Bath on the market for a 

_ ce anywhere —~_t solow. Stone, —_ 

oned in curving, graceful beauty of 
ome sim — + 4 he Bowlis 21 th. in 
he Pedestal is 26 in. high, 

“. sedans t base. spn beautiful on 

amen yard w cy 
us if you do not have a dlatributor tn 9 your city 

ond we will supply you 


tains. 


suc! 


I write 
Beautifully il Illustrated Catalog on request to home owners: 


EZY CLEAN Martin House | 


Two story, 
22 x 22 x 21 inches. 


inches, as 8 MNES Wi do Feeds ePanen xt 


Take out four bolts, one on each corner and every 

compartment is accessible for cleaning—can be 

cleaned in ten minutes. iy 

Made of clear lumber, set up complete, ready for 2 

pa aint, freight charges paldto any point East of the |, f 
ocky Mountains. 

exceedingly attractive. 


Lattice Stand for Martin House 


=e — 7. attractive martin house stand on the 


renal inches square at top, 
inches square at bottom, twelve feet high. Hinges 
at base to lower for cleaning. Foundation posts 
furnished. Beautiful eye ornament, made 
of clear lumber, ready for paint. 


Freight charges prepaid East of Rocky Moun- 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GARDEN FURNITURE, 
trellises, sun dials, settees, etc. in the United States. 
Gur ifme ia handfed by th the fighest class furniture dealers throughout the country. If your dealer cannot 


GARDEN CRAFT, 41 Lake St., Copeees Lake, III. 


Bid Jenny Wren 
Welcome 
$1.00 npr x Sit eee 


stained brown, set up complete 


ready for 
Ries 
bi 





use, bottom 
hinged for 
cleaning. 


4 for $3.00 





20 ‘compartment, | 


28 compartment, 22 x 27 x 21 |, 5 
$11.50 


designed, well made, 





. rs | a De) 


— 








twenty-four 














AN EXHIBITION GARDEN 


The finest yo ~ aseasy togrow as common varieties. Have 
the Earliest, Biggest, Best. Beat your neighbors and win 
the prizes. 8 pound omatoes, 24 in. Cucumbers, 15inch 
Sweet Corn ch Peas, 4 foot Beans, 8 inch Petunias, 
6inch Asters, 7 inch Zinnias, etc. Free catalog World's 
finest exhibition varieties of Vegetables and Flower seeds. 


GLYNLLISON GARDENS 
Box A, HAYDEN ROWE, 


IRIS 


MASS. 


The Glen Road Gardens. 
A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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Thes ix planta, all 
own roots, cchocted for vigor a: 








A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
/ This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Goldem 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
e, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
ime. Loy blended 











Your. Garden 
Wa Wonder Garden 


Stim-U-planT works miracles in the 
garden. Highly concentrated, safe fer- 
tilizer in convenient tablets. Easily 
applied as needed. No mussy_ mixing. 
Clsan—odoriess—stainiess. _Contains 
all essential plant food, easily assim- 
ilated by plants. Double the strength 
of usual commercial fertilizers; ouly 
small quantity required and waste 
eliminated. Grows bigger, much bet- 
ter Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 
Excellent for Lawns, Trees and Shrubs. 
A medium size package makes a_ half 
barrel of liquid fertilizer, if liquid is 
desired. 


Send 75 cts. for medium size box or 
$3.50 for a season's supply, delivered 
anywhere in U.S. or sent by mail and 
you pay the postman. 


Order from your Seedsman, Nursery- 
man or the Manufacturers. 


If results are not satisfactory your 


money will be refunded-T he only fer- 
tilizer sold on this money back plan. 


EARP-THOMAS A 


Hae hy ULTURES Corp. WY. 
Coie gersurocn is 
Rpt: 
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* rr, 89S ad J i 
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i ber-red berri 
WAM Very eweet. txt 0c: 12, $1.98 100, 2” 
it k: . Su ceed ~ 
Concord ow erape juice. 15¢; 12, $1.50, 100, Hr. 
4 White d). Bes ish-whi 
N lagara grape ty 0c; 12 31°75, 100, we 
Worden Large black berries, Bunches big. Extra 


PY aa! early, hardy, sweet. 20c; 12, $1.75; 100; $12. 
Set, four best 


vin 

aid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 

eg Hlustrated description tell- 
ing you bow to build this 
Seautiful and useful 
GRAPE ARBOR 
and illustrated seed and 
nursery catalog free with 
‘every order. 


Templin-Crockett- ; 
Ha Detroit Ave., rele ma ho 

















































tells how to successfully grow 
an abundance of luscious 
= 





ge Seta and Alpha Grapes; Zumbra 
Sweet Black Cherries; Monitor,Red- 
wing and Underwood Piums; Lat- 
ham and Redpath Famous Red 
, Raspberries. All hardy and prolific 
} — bearing in the Northwest, 
. Brand 4 Nursery Co. 


x 17, 
Faribault, Minn. 


















10 kinds Gladioli mailed for 
10¢ and names of 4 friends 


B U L B who grow flowers. Will 


clude FREE, bulb of the beautiful Mirabilis. 
S. W. PIKE, Seedman, Box 8, St. Charles, IIl. 
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e 4 Best Grapes 
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GARDEN REMINDE 


LACKBERRIES and _ soft-wooded 
shrubbery, except the spring bloom- 
ers, should be pruned now. Set out 

small fruits before the spring rains if 
possible. 

Gardens may be started in most sec- 
tions during the month of April. Delay 
preparation, however, until the soil is in 
the proper condition. If the soil is still 
moist and does not crumble when rolled 
in the hand, wait until this condition 
obtains. The soil should be loose, friable, 
and warm before planting. 

Trees with crotches near the ground 
are apt to split when laden with fruit. 
They may be strengthened by running 
a long bolt thru both of the trunks and a 
block of wood on each end will be 
found very satisfactory where the growth 
is very large. In the case of small trees, 
such branches should be cut out. 

Start early garden plants in paper 
pots, small fruit crates, pasteboard boxes 
and the like. Place these boxes in the 
house or hotbed. Eggplant, cucumbers, 
sweet corn, peppers, muskmelons, early 
tomatoes and the like may be started in 
this way for transplanting later. 

“Harden Off’? cabbage and head 
lettuce. Put out early celery plants, 
peppers and tomatoes as the weather 
permits. As soon as the ground is pre- 
pared, sow leaf lettuce, radishes, spinach, 
onions, carrots, beets, peas and parsley. 

Perennial seedlings started in the 
house may be put out of doors late in 
April. Turn a jelly glass over them and 
they will be warm and cozy on frosty 
mornings, and safe from the hungry 
sparrows. As the days become warmer, 
turn the glass back until they are 
thoroly hardened. 

Plant pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, 
okra, out of doors when the app! trees 
arein bloom. As a general rule, parsnips, 
wrinkled peas, carrots, Swiss chard, 
tomatoes, and the medium hardy vege- 
tables should be planted when peach and 
pear trees are in bloom. 

Asparagus begins to appear in our 
gardens this month. Light applications 
between the rows with liquid manure is 
a great help, especially if you have started 
your bed within the past year. 

Remove the mulch gradually from the 
bulb and perennial beds. Uncover the 
strawberries so that the plants may come 
thru, but do not remove the mulch from 
between the rows. 

Lettuce sown in the garden’ should 
include from four to six different varieties 
—loose-leaf, butter head, crisp head and 
the Cos type—and they all may be sown 
in April. 

April is the time to plan for your 
annual cleanup week about the yard, 
garden and home. Note may be made 
of painting to be done. It should be 
delayed, however, if on the outside, until 
the warm clear days of May. 

Melons and cucumbers may be sown 
in pets and transplanted out of doors 
when the danger of frost is over. Sow 
two seeds in each pot, allowing only one 
to remain. Tomatoes may also be grown 
this way for early use. 
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TRICKER’S 
Water Lilies 


You would not hesitate to 
have asters or sweet peas in 
your garden. Water Lilies are 
every bit as successful and far 
more novel and beautiful. 

Hardy varieties can be ship- 
ped and planted in May; 
tender varieties in June. If 
you select the right kinds (see 
my catalog) you can have 
both day and night bloomers. 


Tricker’s Water Lily 
Booklet 


will help you to select desirable 
varieties, tells how to care for them, 
gives directions for making a pool, 
with other valuable hints on water 
gardening. Send for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
666 Forest St., 
Arlington, New Jersey 




















Stand Supreme 


Kundred Giadioli lead the world in 
exquisite colorings and perfect form. 
You should know them and enjoy them 
in your garden. 

Send for my free catalog 

If you will send me your name and 
address I willbe p to send you 
a copy of my beautiful illustrated cat- 
alog giving my nal cultural direc- 
tions whic abe it easy to grow glad- 
ioli. Don't missthis. Mail a post card 
now. 

A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 65 Goshen, Ind. U. m 
The Spnaer of : 
the Ruffled and Laciniated Gladioli 

















GLADIOLI 


Write for Price List and Special Febru- 
ary Offer 
EDWIN S. COLLINSON 
412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH PHILA. 


PENN. 

















The world’s greatest prize-winning varieties 
are listed in our 1924 illustrated Catalogue 
and Cultural Notes. Write for it. 


QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA GARDENS, Wakefield, Mass. 


For ONE DOLLAR 


we willsend you, post paid inthe U. 8. 3 dozen Gladioll, 
blooming size, 6 Varieties; or 1 1-2 Dozen Dahlias, 6 Var- 
ieties; or 1 1-2 Dozen Cannas, 6 Varieties. All Good ones. 
Any two for $1.75, all three for $2.50. 


Order Quick 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY 








Iowa 


GLADIOLI. 


SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, assorted 
colors mailed postpaid 25c. Illustrated cata- 
logue listing more than 150 varieties and other 
special offers mailed free. 

The Edgewater Farms, Bx 335 A, Sterling, Illinois 


HORNBERGER’S GLADIOLI 


“Strong Strain’’ bulbs, of varieties that have won at all 
American and European shows. Send for our several] lists. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N. Y. 
GLADIOLUS BULBS— 


25 AMERICA, HALLEY or FRANCIS KING 
for $1.00. Write for lists of other ties. 
PINK’S GARDENS, BOX ELGIN, I ILL: 


135, 
Beautiful large flowering varieties, 
GLADIOLI os postpaid $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. P.A.LAESER, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


Grinnell, 
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**Flower Fences” 


LOWER Fences are made with 

wires projecting four inches at 
the bottom for pushing into the 
ground. Easily pushed in place by 
hand. Cannot get out of shape be- 
cause wires are inseparably welded 
togetner. 
You need ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’”’ 
Flower Fences for protecting flower 
beds and shrubbery; to prevent cut- 
ting-across the tempting corner; for 
walk borders, and for making 
hedges chicken tight. 
Write for booklet describing our 
many attractive Lawn and Flower 
Fences. Sent FREE. 


Pittsburgh Steel 
Company 


P. O. Box 72, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GR ROSES 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 
Dy 5 Hardy Roses. Different Colors 
Radiance—brilliant rosy carmine 
Wht. Maman t — creamy 
white 
Red Radiance—deep red 
Sepbesst—oulden orange 
Crimson Queen—bright velvety 



























crimson. 
Mailed Postpaid $ 
to any address. Guaran- 
teed to reach you in good 
growing condition. 
All G & R roses are grown in large 
quantities, which enables us to sell 
them at nee prices. Over four 
million roses sold by us last year. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
santhemums, embracing al! colors . : y 4 
ream of newer sorts, selected colors. . 
6 Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted........... 
4 Decorative Ferns—aAssorted varieties.......... 

6 Dahlias—embracing a splendid assortment of colors 
Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed postpaid for 500 
Complete catalog mailed on application. 

THE GOOD & REESE Co. 

Largest Rose Growers in _ World 

pringfield, Ohio 


ROSES 


Our descriptive New Rose Catalog is replete 
with illustrations and description of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in 
Aerie Lecacttae "Yee varieties of Roses in 
color. copy will be mailed to those who 
intend = ant roses. We grow and have 
ready for delivery several hundred thousand 
rose plantsin several hundred varieties. Allare 
two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown plants. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen & Florists 
Rutherford, aigiiseelaeaeameaee 


The Rainbow Collection 
of the glorious Ruffled Gladioli 


Our get-acquainted offer— 
1 dozen for $1.00 | 6 dozen for $5.00 
3 dozen for $10.00 
Ghadision: ‘And with gach order given Free one iythoeraphic picture 
of gladioli in colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Washington Hights ¢ Gladioli oon. 


Battle Creek, 
Big Beautiful Gladio Purples, Brilliant Reds, Ts 


pag h a p- » Lavendecs ond inks. Best named varieties, 50 cts. 
ixed varieties. ptt selected bulbs, $1.00 postpaid. 


grigtite, ij _— Order toga - sos ses, <a 
I rom. 125 fine varieties. Send for 
GLADIOLI 0-page illustrated catalog. 


H. ™. rf lett, Box B, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
30 blooming GLADIOLUS mixed $1.00. 10 different 
DAHLIAS named $2.35. Remit with order. 
SUMMIT BULB CO. Bergenfield, N. J. 
IF YOU LIKE FLOWERS, GROW ‘ GLADIOLI 


We grow over one hundred varieties. Send ‘or list. 
E. N TILTON. ph Ay ‘Ohio. 


12 , unlabelled, $1.00. 1500 
DAHLIAS Vartiieerlasuust ¢ selection in the U.S. A. 


Catalog Free. Indiana Dahlia ia Farm. New Albany, Ind. 


8 Hardy Ch 
15 Gladiol 


Dept. 810 








New J ersey 























Fruit, Garden and Home 
Celery in the Garden 


Continued from page 11 


follows. Garden slugs are more apt to 
bother heavily and are more difficult to 
control. 

I have found that blanching with boards 
is the safest and possibly the best. New 
boards should not be used as they impart 
the flavor to the plant. There is now on 
the market self-blanchers that slip over 
each plant. I believe that in the case 
of the small garden these would work 
the best. Many have the opinion that 
self-blanching means that the plant will 
blanch itself white. This is erroneous, as 
the plant must have the help of the gar- 
dener. The real meaning is that it will 
blanch easier than the green kind of 
celery. Celery likes sweet soil, and lime 
should be freely scattered over the ground. 
Common table salt scattered along the 
rows will help keep up the moisture and 
down the insects that work in the ground, 
but it should not be overdone by heavy 
applications. 

In using fertilizer do not let it come in 
contact with the plants or roots or they 
will be injured. 

Chicken manure used in connection 
with celery will bring good results, but 
be careful that it does not come in direct 
contact with the plants or roots. It will 
burn much the same as fertilizer. Where 
chicken manure is used freely, nitrate of 
soda need not be used providing the 
manure has not been exposed to the 
weather. If it has, it has lost a lot of its 
nitrogen. Bright, sunshiny days and 
cool nights are ideal weather for celery 
and it does best under these conditions. 
Damp, wet weather promotes disease. 
White celery likes lots of moisture. It 
will thrive under wet conditions and this 
should be remembered when watering 
the crop. 

Celery is a shallow-rooted crop and 
should never be cultivated too deep or 
the roots will be injured, and a constant 
cultivation should be kept up as the 
moisture supply must not be allowed to 
get low. Drought is a serious thing to 
celery. That is one reason why irrigation 
pays well. In the home garden many of 
these things are under control. 

The seed of celery is very important. 
There is some very good seed and some 
that is worthless. It pays to buy the first 
quality seed. A good strain will more 
than pay the difference. We used to 
think White Plume was the best strain 
to use but Self Blanching is fast taking 
its place. Golden Seif Blanching is also 
a good sort. Golden Heart is a dwarf 
variety and is good. Several tall varieties 
are grown by many. Giant Pascal is 
probably the leader extensively used. 

I always spray celery from the seed 
bed till ready to use with bordeaux mix- 
ture. Sometimes thru the summer it is 
advisable to use arsenate of lead for the 
leaf-eating insects. As blight is consid- 
ered one of the worst diseases of celery 
it should never be allowed to creep in, if 
possible to prevent it. Garden slugs 
(sometimes called snails) are often a 
nuisance. The easiest method to trap 
these is to lay down boards near the crop. 
The slugs will collect under these and a 
good strong dose of lime or salt will do 
the trick as the body of the slug gives 
off a slime when coming in contact with 
the material and it kills them. Celery 
will not stand freezing, altho a light frost 
in the fall is in general a benefit.—A. D.T. 








Schling’s ‘*Get 
Acquainted”’ Collection 


A New Bonanza for Fruit, Garden and Home 
readers. 11 specialties—every one exclusive with 
Schling. 
This is the BIG VALUE OFFER 
of the year—Don't miss it! 


packet 
Schiing’s First Early Blood Beet ...... ......... .15 
Schling’s Wonderful Head Lettuce.__..__....._.. _. .15 
Schiing's Earliest Twenty-Day Radish - —— 


Schling’s New Annual Blue Anchusa. Like « a4 epray bes 
forget-me-nots. 18-in. stems. - -26 


Sepins’ ae © Cousto Orange Glory 


, oan s New Annual | Chrysanthemum Morning 
Star, Soft Primrose-yellow.. 36 


Schiing’s New Double Hybrid Popey. Big ase 
Peony, will last a week in water_.~ ~~ -- 


-26 
Schiing’s New Orchid Pansies of giant olne - .40 3] 
Schiing’s New Apricot-colored Pansies. Chemung 50 
Schliing’s American Beauty Aster. aan flowers 


7 inches across, on three foot stem 25 
Setting’ nats aw Giant Picotee Zinnia. Exquisite 


ALL 11 PACKETS 

A $3.00 value for only $1 00 
N. B. You will want the new ‘‘Book for Garden 
Lovers’’'—-These and many other _ ndid novel- 


ties described and illustrated ih color—Free with 
first order or 25c the copy. 


ee i Schlings Seedsis | 


OUR 1924 


catalog from our new 
location is better than ever, 
containing a list of rare 
and beautiful 


Irises, Peonies and Gladioli 


also, illustrations of our wonderful vari- 
eties and complete cultural directions. 
The catalog that is kept and referred to 
constantly. 


Write for it today. SENT FREE. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
Highway No. 1 Farmington, Minn. 


» A , 




















lexander’s 
Dahlias 


Lead the World 
F. A. Walker, pink Decorative. 


Storm King, pure white Show. 


Wilhelm Miller, purple Decorative. 
Vivian, white tipped purple Show. 
Rose-pink Century, pink Single. 
Libelle, purple Cactus. 


FREE with every order 6 GLADIOLI BULBS 
J. K. ALEXANDER Send for 
The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower “REE 
70-80 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. Catalog 





The Dablia King 
Choice Varieties 
Guaranteed 











| SCHULz’S DAHLIAS 


Special offer Mandianna 75c, Madonna 50ce, 
Diemont Von Bystein 35¢e, Dr. Tevis 75c, Mrs. 
John Bowman $1.00. Five great Dahlias $2.00 
postpaid. Request brings our 1924 Catalog. 


JACOB SCHULZ CO. Inc, 
549 S. Fourth Ave. Louisville, Kentucky 
































Rare Alpine Worldwide § Seeds 
from err re® choice collection in Brita Lists free. 
Sample packets containing 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 kinds. $2.00. 
REV. J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS 25c AND UP 


All choice pas ans . Catalogue on req 
MRS. DAVID BORK. Mill Valley, California 
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National 


Peony 
Show 


Will be held in 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA 





(Probably second or third 
week in June. Exact time 
depends on season when 
perfect bloom can be se- 
cured. Definite dates will 
be announced in FRUIT, 
GARDEN and HOME as 
soon as they are set.) 


June 1924 


HE National Peony Show 
comes to Des Moines and 
the Midwest as a distinct 


recognition of the tremendous 
interest in the garden move- 
ment that is now taking place 
in this section of the country. 
Iowa has more members of the 
National Peony Society than 
any other state in the Union. 


The Show will be held in the 
Des Moines Coliseum famous 
throughout the country as a 
at convention home. The 
oliseum is located in the mid- 
dle of the civic center of Des 
Moines; easily accessible to 
hotels and depots. A _ cold 
storage plant nearby will en- 
able growers of exhibits to 
hold bloom in cold storage 
under the best of supervision. 





Official Exhibition andAnnual Meet- 
ing of the American Peony Society 
—more than 1,000 members in 
United States and Canada— 
more than 1,000,000 blooms 
will be on display. For 
full details write E. T. 
Meredith,GeneralChair- 
man and Publisher of 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Care of Peonies in the Spring 


yas the peony will stand more 
abuse than almost any other per- 
ennial, and still give a wonderful display 
of flowers, it will also respond to care 
most gratefully, expressing its thanks in 
still finer blooms. There are no compli- 
cated details in the proper care of the 
peony, it is rather the sum total of several 
items that yields results. 

As soon as possible, before the new 
stalks appear aboveground, carefully 
remove last year’s stalks, and burn every 
vestige carefully, to destroy whatever 
blight may have wintered in these tops. 
Do not jerk nor pull the old stalks rough- 
ly, or the tender new shoots underground 
may be damaged. If the ground about 
the clump has been kept cultivated, a 
light surface cultivation, not over two 
inches deep, will let in air and hasten 
growth, but here again take care not to 
disturb the tender growth underground. 
If a sod has formed around the clump, 
better remove it eighteen inches in every 
direction, and fill up with garden soil, or 
if that is not available, turn the sod 
upside down, so that it will die, and as it 
rots make a rich mulch about the plant. 

At this time a handful or two of both 
wood ashes and bonemeal may be spread 
in a circle about six inches from the 
stalks, and lightly worked into the soil 
with subsequent cultivations. It is 
safer to use no manure at all about 
peonies, and in ordinary good soil the 
wood ashes and bonemeal are sufficient. 

If your peonies have been affected with 
any form of blight, and almost all peonies 
are, then one or two sprayings before 
blooming will be well worthwhile. Use a 
special bordeaux mixture in the propor- 
tion of one pound bluestone and one-half 
pound of stone or hydrated lime to fifty 
gallons of water. This is very weak, but 
does the work, and does not appreciably 
discolor the foliage. As this spraying is 


‘preventive and will not cure blight that 


has appeared, do not wait for the blight 
to show. If only one spraying is to be 
given, let it be when the buds are the 
size of hazelnuts; an earlier one when the 
stalks are only six inches high is also 
recommended. Cover the entire plant 
most carefully with the spray mixture, 
especially the buds and leaf joints, and 
the ground about the plant. If any 
buds or leaves turn black and start to 
wither, cut or pinch back to healthy 
tissue, and immediately burn the blighted 


portion. Do not touch healthy plants 
with infected fingers or tools. This is 
important. 


If you desire specimen blooms, remove 
all side buds when the size of hazelnuts, 
leaving only the central bud on each 
stalk. If buds are removed when smaller, 
damage may be done to the remaining 
bud. Do not jerk the buds off ruthlessly, 
but take them between the thumb and 
forefinger, turn at right angles and pull 
gently. The stem will part at the base of 
the bud, not next the stalk, which latter 
invites blight in its worst location. If 
any blight is apparent, take care not to 
touch healthy leaves with the fingers. 
Better disinfect the fingers occasionally. 
A solution of permanganate of potash 
will do the work, tho it discolors the 
fingers for a few days. Burn all buds 
removed. 

The best support for the plant, to 
keep blooms out of the mud, is a 6%to 10- 
foot length of 22-inch chicken wire.— 
Edward Auten, Jr., Illinois. 
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—E 
Kill Your 
Plant Pests NOW! 


Ae pests that bothered 
your plants last year laid 
eggs. 


They are now young insects 
in the soil of your garden, 
less than three inches below 
the surface, waiting to come 
out to ruin your plants. 

ihey are soft, weak and easy to 


Simply saturate the soil when you 
break ground with a Giten of 
Dy-Sect, a proven cure. 
This will get your plants off to 
healthier start than ever before. s 
During the Summer spray occa- 
sionally with Dy-Sect. It will kill 
even the rose-bug, hardiest of pests. 
Write he circular 
what Dy. , has ne 
<ccgr mee or d 
ounce sample bottle for 30 coutn 


A. C. HORN COMPANY 
1217 Horn Building 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








A Genuine 


KEWANEE 


Water Supply System 
NOW $140.00 


The No. 110 KEWANEE “Bungalow Model’’ 
costs no more than many water cupply 
that try to imitate it. And KE NEE, the 
original pressure watersupply system, is backed 
by a quarter century of experience in building 
and installing private utilities for water supply, 
electric light and sewage di 


The famous KEWANEE line includes over 200 
sizes and combinations of private systems— 
of capacities from cottage or bungalow up to 
the largest estate or country club. 


It costs about two cents a day to rate the 
No. 110“Bungalow Model” WANEE. Write 
for circular. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
456 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, III. 


KEWANEE 




















SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


- > ys Destroy fungi and worms; insure larger 
— - lds of ect fruit. 35th 
Sy V cenatul Year, 2 


year. 
STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 






TTT SPRAYING OUTFIT 
| j PREPARED MIXTURES 
containing full treat- 
Reduced prices. 

VLE) Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
SS Box; 87 QUINCY, ILL. 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catalog on request 

—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders fill promptly. 
The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 

3322 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O 


























































































































Fruit, Garden and Home is ton sale on news 
stands. Pass the word on to your neighbors 
and friends. 
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ANOTHER LITTLE GARDEN 
ng is at hand, and I must confess that 


Well, spri 
[ am quite pleased with our p . You readers 
who are wrestl with the problems of a city lot, 
don’t lose heart. You should have an acre of thickly 


wooded fir and undergrowth to clear in your spare 
moments! 

We started our home three years ago and it is 
still far from completed. Inasmuch as we ae it 
as our permanent home, we are building with care, 
and that takes time and money, My husband has 
done a considerable part of the carpentry work, and 
all of the clearing, with my help. Our front yard is 
about 100x116, and in this small space we have 
taken twenty-five cords of wood, not to mention 
stumps “galore.’’ Last spring, however, we made 
our t real start toward a garden. When we first 
planned the flower border, we at once realized that 
it would be out of the question to try and buy plants 
to line a border ten feet wide and one hundred feet 
long. My husband constructed a hotbed and three 
cold frames, and into that hotbed I planted the 
choicest seed that I could buy. I had read so many 
articles dealing with hotbed failure, that I trembled 
when I thought of all the possible things that were 
likely to happen. However, when setting-out time 
came, it surely looked like a Herculean task. 
didn’t have dozens, I had hundreds of plants. While 
I have a nice start in perennials, such as sweet wil- 
liam, gaillardia, forget-me-not, wallflowers and 
carnations, this year I have had to rely chiefly upon 
annuals, Who could forego the treat of masses of 
salpiglossis, scabiosa, zinnias and African marigolds, 
just because it all has to be done over again next 
year? I'm afraid that I cannot. 

My spent hotbed proved a nice secluded place 
for starting many perennials last fall. Our vegetable 

rden, too, has been a joy and a profit to us. We 
| ae beanstalks that make one almost have faith 
in the giant beanstalk of “‘Jack’s’’ and cabbages that 
look every bit as good as the entrancing ones in the 

ca —and that is saying a great deal. In 
our vegetable garden, the wheel cultivator has saved 
us much weary work, and in a large measure the 
rather irksome job of hoeing a large garden. 

Having to terrace the ground directly in front of 
the house, we have built a retaining wall of large 
bowlders. Now that was a task! Having no rock on 
our place large enough, we hauled them mostly one 
at a time, in whalkeneu, a distance of several 
blocks. When one takes into consideration that the 
wall averages four feet in height, and is over one 
hundred feet long, one can readily see that it was 
rather a mean task. But such a satisfying one! Resi- 
dents of our district are particularly fortunate in that 
they live in a veritable woodland paradise, where all 
sorts of wild plants abound. We have a nice start now 
of sedums, Indian paint brush, rock ferns, maiden- 
hair and various trailing bits of greenery that abound. 

We hope in a few years to make our wall an inter- 
esting feature of our garden. 

There is so much to do, such a wilderness to con- 
quer yet in this one small acre, and so little time at 
our disposal. But when I look down our garden 
EP I do it countless times thru the day—I 

eel that we are being compensated for all that it 
has meant, and our only regret is that we cannot 
spend all of our time out there. 

No doubt my garden looks very ragged and untidy 
to most folks. And do you know, most folks’ gar- 
dens don’t seem nearly so nice as mine?—Gladys 
Vezey Holden, Or>. 


ROSE CUTTINGS 

As I have had some experience in growing roses 
and other shrubbery from cuttings which respond 
to such propagation, I will give the reader a method 
which was used by my father while he was in the 
nursery business several years ago. Make cuttings 
am inches long, tie each variety in a -bunch, dig 
a hole in a well-drained place, where not shaded, ten 
inches deep, bury the bunches with tops down. To 
down? One might think that a Chinaman would 
first to see the blossom, but let’s see. This should be 
done about a month or six weeks before the leaves 
appear. Keep the two-inch covering moist but not 
wet. When rose bushes are in full leaf, take up the 
cuttings. You will notice on the butt or end that 
was up a tender callous-looking growth. Plant each 
cutting where ee want it to grow. From this tender 
growth many little roots will grow out, and by the 
time leaves begin to form each plant has a root-system 
to support the top. Planting should be made as deep 
as possible, leaving one bud above the surface. This 
helps to insure living thru dry weather. 

How glad I am that my husband is just as much a 
flower lover!as myself. He is a nurseryman, 
therefore the fruits of our efforts are noticeable in our 
own yard. About five years ago he set out to produce 
a new flower. With very limited botanical knowledge, 
and practically no experience, he proceeded to cross- 
pollenate two very common flowers, cocks-comb and 
wool flower. It produced what would be called a 
failure, but he stayed with it. Last season it produced 
some of the most beautiful flowers I have ever seen. 
Entirely different from the first year’s specimen, and 
different from either of the mother flowers. Its sturd 
cone-shaped growth, four to six feet tall, covered with 
fiery red flowers from six inches to two feet long, 
makes it the first noticed of any flower in the yard. 
—(Mrs.) E. W. Handy, Texas. 
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There is no Substitute 
Jor QuALITy 


_The Monarch is a handsome, finely finished range, 
with every labor-saving convenience any woman 


could desire. 


But underneath this modern exterior we still build the 


unbreakable, leak - 
into the the first 


roof malleable iron frame we put 
onarch, built 23 years ago. 


No other 


method has ever been discovered of insuring long, satis- 
factory service and fuel economy. 

Malleable iron construction is just as vital today as it was 
twenty odd years ago when salesmen jumped on the oven 
door, and banged the lids together to demonstrate the 


strength of malleable iron. 


No possible external frills can ever prove an acceptable ‘substitute for 


this kind of fundamental quality. 


Go to your Monarch dealer. Let him explain these important things 


to you. 


Or, if you prefer, write for our booklet, “Fundamentals or Frills.” 


Don’t allow anyone to talk you into accepting “frills” as substitute for 


malleable quality. 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 2474 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Makers of Monarch Coal and Wood— Monarch Electric and 
Paramount Gas and Combination Ranges 





GUARANTEED to 
PUT NEW LIFE in 
ANY PLANT in 24 
HOURS 


Just dissolve a little PURI- 
TAN PLANT FOOD in water 
and sprinkle on soil around 
flowers, vegetable garden, and 
on lawn. 

100% water soluble. Quick, 
Positive action. No odor. Con- 
centrated—free from bulk or 
waste. A complete food—every- 
thing the plant needs—in im- 
mediately available form. Just 
send name and address and pay 
pestamaa $l and postage when 
ig i-lb. package is delivered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey back. Write today—NOW. 


PURITAN LABORATORIES. Dept. 6, 
208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 









































CLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotlessly clean, folds 
like an umprelia to store away. A rere 
rust proof. 136 ft. line. Revoives in 15 ft. 
Agents . No dragging of basket. A proven success. 
Gives years of splendid service 
Wanted rable, yet light in weight. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circular free. 

IOWA GATE COMPANY, 
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CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 











Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudevil 

Musical Comedi PLAYS Paces af Sama ty 
Py ily A dog 
T.s. &CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 





All Fruit, Garden and Home ads are guaranteed 








HARDY FIELD GROWN—[ereo™ah:. Bulbs. 
Vouctable Plants, KeparscesSanapert iesots. Putiveted sareehd: 
‘e' ° ‘agus, u ° . 
Send for Catalogue. Weaver Gardens, Wichita, Kans. 


Cabbage, Onion and Tomato Plants, THOUSAND 1 





will produce vegetables three weeks earlier than hotbed plants 
Catalog free telling how. Guarantee safe delivery mail or ex- 
press.Any state.Cartlisie Seed & Plant Farm, Vaidosta,Ga. 








Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 
Parents desiring a the music training of their children may have their questions answered thru 


this department. A 


T is quite easy to feel that the language 
of music is something we can all under- 
stand, and we hope to make it the 

language of our homes by bringing to our 
children the best which music can 
offer; but just how does music speak 
to us? Does it bring the same 


The Message of Music 


certain localities and peoples. Let us 
take, for example, the music of Scotland, 
which we all know very well. We in- 
stantly recognize Scotch music because 


ress Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 


has its subject and predicate. We know 
that in poetry each line must balance and 
certain words must rhyme. Children 
learn to write a composition in school by 
following a definite form of outline. 
In the visible arts also there must 
be form and balance. Architecture 





message to everyone? Of course, 
we often find when we are listening 
to music that our own mood is re- 
flected in the tones that we hear, 
but after all does not music carry 
a definite message of its own? When 
we hear the lilting of the lullaby and 
are told that the composition is a 
cradle song, do we not instinctively 
visualize a mother rocking her 
baby? 

Let us listen to three cradle 
songs: “The Swedish Cradle 
Song,” “The Cossack Lullaby” 
(two old folk songs) and “Mam- 
my’s Song”’ by Ware. The rhythm 
of the rockabye is noticeable in all 
three but there is a distinct differ- 
ence between them. Are these 
three mothers alike in their mother 
love and the way they hold their 
babies? Yes. But do they speak 
the same language? Do they wear 
the same style of clothes? No. 
This difference is to be found in the 
melodic character reflected in this 
music. Every nation has its own 
type of music and the folk music of 
each land is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of music’s development. 
It is therefore necessary for us to 
recognize that nationality as re- 
flected in music is one of the first 
noticeable points which the musical 
listener observes. 

The same idea is found when one 
listens to the boat songs of various 
countries. There is always an un- 
derlying rhythm in boat songs 
which seems to reflect the rocking 
of the boat on the waves and there- 
fore the rhythm of boat songs is 
quite as distinguishable as that of 
the lullaby. But let us listen to 
these three boat songs: ‘Santa 
Lucia,”’ the Neapolitan boat song, 
“The Song of the Volga Boatmen,” 





APRIL MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUB 

In April occurs National Garden Week, 
which is being observed in ail the clubs of 
the country under the direction of Mrs. John 
Sherman, chairman of education. The 
following program is suggested for clubs 
desiring to correlate their music program with 


National Garden Week: 


Piano 
Pei nO FORMIEE. 0.5. 6 5c c ec cenel Schuma 
» 3” Be Se ee ee a ins 
Hark, Hark, the Lark!....... Schubert-Liszt 
The Two Skylarks............. Leschetizky 
Vocal 
0 ae Folk Song of Tuscany 
pT | Ee eee exican 
RS cc Sects ue o0o bees ¢xogh Nevin 
NS ee ere ere Proctor 
sd oon ns aa on eee seen Spross 
Note—If one aria is desired 
has cua Cinb ia beh reas Handel 
or 
Pearl of Brazil Aria................. David 
iano 
Qe ee eee Nevin 


Hermit Thrush at Dawn. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Hermit Thrush at Eve. ..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

I Ss scenes vinatits andbeen Palmgren 
Vocal 

I Know Where a Garden Grows. .. Densmore 


In the Flower Garden........Buzza-Pecchia 
I 6 nis dso csp cases Oley Speaks 
Garden Romance........... Grant-Schaefer 
Pee Tl OE EE EO, onc nc ccc asses Risher 
Piano 
Country Gardens................. Grainger 
Bees in the Garden................ Bleeker 
Gardens in the Rain.............. Debussy 
54 Re a daeid «wide Sle ole 0 Grainger 
RE eee eee & Pee Hinton 


Vocal 
There Never Was a Lovelier Tree (The 
Largo From Xerxes) Handel 
Re BRM, BONO 6 669-6 aceon cans > os Schubert 
Ballad of the Trees and the Master..... 


Trees (Kilmer) Fergus 

here is a charming Ballet of the Flowers 
(twelve numbers for piano) by Henry Hadley 
in case another piano group is desired. 


must follow definite plans, sculpture 
and painting must be balanced and 
in equal proportion, so it is quite 
apparent that a form or pattern 
is absolutely essential to musical 
composition as well. People often 
speak of “form”’ in music as some- 
thing exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend, but the term simply 
means the pattern upon which 
musical compositions are built. 
From the simple folk dance to the 
symphony all music is constructed 
upon a pattern, but often the pat- 
tern is not as apparent to us as is 
some other message which the 
music conveys, yet we always think 
of all dance forms such as waltzes, 
minuets, gavottes, marches, songs, 
overtures, sonatas, quartets, con- 
certos and symphonies as being 
examples of form in music. 

One of the most definite forms is 
that of the march and yet you will 
find by taking the five following 
marches by Richard Wagner that 
each tells its own definite story. No. 
1, A Wedding Procession. No. 2, 
A Band of Pilgrims Marching to 
Rome. No. 3, A Procession of 
Knights and Ladies Entering the 
Hall of the Castle. No. 4, A Group 
of Happy Medieval Days Led by 
the Pompous Burghers of the 
Town. No. 5, Procession of 
“Knights of the Grail,’’ who come 
into their sacred castle carrying the 
holy relic. Now play “The Wed- 
ding March from Lohengrin,” “The 
Pilgrims Chorus” and the great 
march from Tannhauser, the 
marches from the “Master Singers” 
and “Parsifal.’”’ You do not need 
to play these marches in order for 
there is not a child living that will 
not recognize the mood in those five 
compositions if they are told the 
story that each march is supposed 








that tragic folk song of Russia, and 
the “Boat Song” by Ware. Here 
the national feeling is quite as 
clearly apparent as in the lullabies we 
have just heard. 

As we listen to music we will find that 
the music of each land has its own par- 
ticular language, and that rhythm, melody 
and harmony are a part of the musical 
speech of each country just as nouns, 
verbs, prepositions and adverbs are found 
to be basic elements of all languages, but 
there is a difference in the music of the 
various peoples of the world just as there 
is a difference in their speech, and this 
difference we call nationality. We desig- 
nate as national all music having peculiar 
rhythm and melodic changes which are 
noted in the music which comes from 
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of a peculiar rhythmic effect which is 
known as the “Scotch Snap,’”’ a unique 
syncopatien distinctive of all the music 
from that land. Scotch music also is 
frequently restricted in melody to the 
use of a five or six-tone scale. If you will 
listen to a bagpipe record, in case you 
cannot hear a real bagpipe, you will 
find that the characteristics of Scotch 
music are due to the use of this instru- 
ment. Two folk songs which show this 
clearly to a child, especially if they sing 
the songs themselves, are, ‘Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye” and “Scots Wha Hae.” 

As we learn to speak, we find that all 
language has form and that each sentence 


to describe. 

Music, therefore, is able to give 
us a pretty definite desoription and we 
classify this type of music as “expression.” 
Expression must be again divided into 
two parts—that which is purely poetic in 
its concept, where melodic thought is the 
chief consideration of the composer— 
and program music or descriptive expres- 
sion in which the composer tells a definite 
story in tone, designating the meaning 
of his composition by giving it a title. 

To make the meaning of these four 
elements of music perfectly clear, there is 
ample material in every home. We are 
choosing for illustration compositions 
with which your children are un- 
doubtedly already familiar if they have 
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Beautiful 
Rocker 


Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
@ year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring * ‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes."’ Shows everything for parlor, 

orch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 

argain Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in, 


(C Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
CF Phonographs 


Cut out this adv. yee - DaY 
for FREE B 


Latkit Cann 
pt. 451, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 

































































The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
wind instruments 
to pisy and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
ean learn to play 
os scale -— soon 
y.popular airs. 
Roti can take 
its 


tous SAXOPHONE 


nstrument—the only one with convenient 
.* Easy payment terms can be arran 


desired, makin } very easy to . Six days’ free trial 
allowed. "Writ - g for Free Book Book about the Saxophone end 


Complete Ay 
SUESCTIER BAND qeeraument co. 
wns0 wiieSEAEN BOER ne re ELKHRRT, INDIANA 


OUSA 














tells you the secret of 
Success in Music in this 
Free Send for 
your copy Tort mg 7° of 
EASY 

PAYMENTS on any 

Conn instrument for 
band or orchestra. Ac- 
claimed best by world- 
ous artists. 


G. Conn, Ltd. 
466 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 
won 


9 LAROEST MAMUPAC 

















Do it 
early 
this 
year 
and “Say it with Bird Houses” Three weight 10 Ibs. 
for $5.00 and Parcel Post charges. 

Crescent Bird HouseCo. “‘Birdville”’ 





Toms River P. O. N. J. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 


s in full 3 
Canaries Rose Emrich Casey, Illinois | 
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been participating in the national move- 
ment of the Music Memory Contest. Let 
us take the following compositions and 
see how we may classify them according 
to the elements of nationality, form, 
poetic thought and program music. As 
examples of nationality, we will choose 
the Hungarian dances Nos. 5 and 6 by 


Brahms, the “Rakoczy March” by 
Berlioz, “The Military Polonaise” by 
Chopin, and the “Marche Slave” by 


Tschaikowsky. As examples of form, 
“The Gavotte” from the D. Major Suite 
by Bach, |“The Minuet in G” by Beet- 
hoven, “The Blue Danube Waltz” by 
Strauss. Poetic expression may be 
found in two types of composition, those 
having a title such as ‘““The Spring Song”’ 
by Mendelssohn, “The Traumerei” by 
Schumann, “Salute of Love” by Elgar, or 
the “Berceuse from Jocelyn” by Godard, 
or in the type of composition bearing no 
suggestive title, such as the “Air from the 
D. Major Suite,” Bach, “Largo” by 
Handel, “Melody in F” by Rubenstein, 
or the Nocturne from ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by Mendelssohn. Pro- 
gram music, which is descriptive and 
bears a title, in order to be understood 
must be preluded with a short descriptive 
analysis telling the story of the real 
meaning of the composition. “In the 
Hall of the Mountain King” from the 
“Peer Gynt Suite’ by Grieg gives a 
graphic description of the adventure of 
Peer Gynt in the Hall of the King of the 
Doore Mountains and any child who has 
been told the old legend of the “Dance of 
Death’”’ finds it pictured in a most graphic 
manner inthe “Dance Macabre” by 
Saint-Saens. 

Sometimes we find more than one or 
two of the elements combined in a musical 
composition. Of course form is always 
present but sometimes nationality is 
quite as apparent asform. ‘The Swedish 
Wedding March’ by Sodermann is an 
excellent example of this as is also the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen” by Bizet. 
Sometimes nationality and poetic expres- 
sion combine as in the “Largo” in the 
“New World” Symphony by Dvorak, 
and nationality and descriptive expres- 
sion often combine with form. There 
are two excellent examples of this, one 
in vocal music, “The Two Grenadiers” by 
Schumann, and the “Overture to 1812” 
by Tschaikowsky. 

It is not a very difficult matter when 
one knows that these four principles exist 
in some form in every composition, to 
learn to distinguish between them and to 
put your own interpretation on the true 
meaning of music. For there is not a 
composition which does not readily 
classify itself in one of these four divisions. 
Of course it will be helpful if you are able 
to know first, thru some short analytical 
story of the composition, what its mean- 
ing is supposed to be, but there is no 
child living who cannot tell you what 
each and every composition means as he 
listens. Fortunately, unless we prejudice 
them ourselves, children are willing to 
listen to music with an open mind and 
take it at its face value. It is the parents 
who need to know that every composition 
of music carries its own message. 


For the informal garden, a field boulder 
makes a much more desirable support for 
the sundial than a formal pedestal. There 
is hardly a community in the country 
where one of these boulders cannot be 
found in the surrounding country. 
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A help to busy mothers and a great joy to child- 
ren. The three magazines give 240 panes of good 
reading. John Martin's SOMETHING TO DO 


BOOK is a complete toy shop in itself. Send 
$2.00 or pay postman on delivery. 

JOHN MARTIN 
33 W. 49th St. New York 














Have | Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tueked snugly in this convenient crib, 


**The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily strapped 
in any touring car. Spring arrangement absorbs all shock 
over roughest roads. Hood when raised protects against 
weather. Fold crib flat or detach when not in use. Sold 
everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 

Send for tilustrated booklet and dealer's name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 10 CHICAGO 
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, PRINTED, 7 
Skilled work done quick! Best re- 
sults assured, Our Gloss Prints never 


FIMS== fade. Write for price list and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer; 50-8 Sieepy Eys, Minn. 
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Charming and Practical Household Embroideries 


BENNIE HALL 


Unusually dainty and attractive is the bedroom set illustrated 
below. Design No. 140 supplies the quaint decorative motif, giv- 
ing two of the small figures and one of the large figure, also 
additional floral sprays. One pattern is required for the scarf 
and large cushion. Worked in bright colors the effect is wholly 
charming, and it is a real pleasure to do the embroidery because 
the stitchery isso simple and can be done so quickly. The work 
is described in detail on page 61. 
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Transfer pattern No. 
140 provides enough 
designs to make. the 
three articles here 

illustrated, the bu- 
reauscarf, pin cush- 
ion and boudoir pil- 
low. This quaint co- 
lonial design is espe- 
cially fitting in a bed- 
room with mahogany or 
painted furniture. Lace- 
edged white dimity over pink, 
lavender or pale green sateen, or any other 
color to harmonise with the prevailing 
color of the room, is very effective. 





Pattern No. 141, immediately above, 
supplies designs for a gay and unusual 
breakfast set, three pieces of which 
are illustrated. Motifs are given for 
a set consisting of the large center, 
four plate doilies, and four napkins. 
The pieces illustrated are made on 
sunshine yellow material, with edges 
fringed to a line of hemstitching. 
The gay flowers in their pots or 
baskets are unusually interesting and 
original. A full description is given 
on page 61. Keep these descriptions to 
follow in doing the embroidery, 
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Transfer pattern No. 138, illustrated below, 
furnishes designs for three towels especially 
designed for china, glass and silver. These are 
especially timely just now, when April showers 
for June brides are so numerous, Colors and stitches 
are described on page 61. 





Transfer pattern No. 
143, from which the bas- 
ket shown at the left was 
taken, provides twelve at- 
tractive baskets of flow- 
ers suitable for diverse 
use. There are four five- 
inch baskets appropriate 
for use on tea cloths, 
buffet scarfs, pillow cases 
and the like; two seven- 
inch baskets suitable for 
scarfs, pillows, and cur- 
tains; and six three-inch 
baskets such as may be 
used for tea napkins and 
other small articles. All 
baskets are identical in 
design with the one illus- 
trated. See page 61 for 
detailed description. 


























Transfer patterns Nos. 138, 140, 141 and 143, blue are twenty 
cents each. I'loss to work designs will be supplied at the follow- 
ing prices, postage paid: Bedroom set, consisting of scarf, pin 
cushion and boudoir pillow, 55 cents additional; tea or luncheon 
set, consisting of one center, four doilies, and four napkins, 65 
cents additional. For pattern No. 143, floss to work four medium 
and six small baskets will be sent for 60 cents extra, while floss 
for working two large baskets will cost just thirty-five cents. 
Address all inquiries and pattern orders to Bennie Hall, Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. All back numbers of 
patterns are kept in stock and can be supplied, 
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PRACTICAL 
IDEAS FOR 
CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHES 








Send 


for 
Our 


NEW SEWING BOOK 


24 pages showing women’s and 
children’s dresses, aprons, lingerie, 
hats, etc. Just off the press. Also 
time and money-saving ideas for 
home sewing with 


which comes in a variety of fast 
color wash fabrics and in fine 
taffeta silks. You can find them 
at notion counters in best stores 
everywhere. 

Send 10 Cents in Stamps for copy of 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
fast color percale in any one of the 
following colofs: Gray, Pink, Light 
Blue, Brown, Reseda, Navy, Laven- 
der, Linen Color, Old Rose, Alice 
Blue, Red, Orange, Black, Yellow. 


WM. BE. WRIGHT & SONS CO. Mfrs. 
Dept. 594 Orange, N. J. 















Have that longed- 
for Breakfast Room 


by enameling the unused table and 
chairs with Fixall. Easy to clean and not 
affected by water, hot 

or cold. 


Send 10c for quarter 


pint can, postpaid 

and helpful book- 

‘ on are 
urniture, floors 

and wood- 

work, 

Louisville 

Varnish Co. 

1406 Maple 


Street, 
Louisville 
Ky. 
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LADIES ANSWHERE, MAKE, MONEY 


Instructio: complete sample and price 10c in silver. 
PARIS ART WORKS, 54. New Haven, Conn. 


ANTIQUES by Mail. Send for Priced List F of charming 
early American Antiques for your Home. We 
wT Anan’: Write us what you have. KATHARINE 

LLIS, 272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica, Long Island. 
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Charming and Practical 
Household Embroideries 
OMETIMES it is difficult, when con- 


fronted with a mass of lovely colors 
and a pretty design, to know just how 
to apply the colors to the design. For 
that reason we are being very explicit 
this month. 

Pattern No. 141, at the upper left of 
page 60, is lovely when done on sunshine- 
colored material. It consists of an oblong 
center measuring 20x30 inches, four ob- 
long plate doilies measuring 1844x134 
inches, and four napkins twelve inches 
nana’. As a preliminary to fringing the 
edges measure in one and one-half inches, 
pull threads and hemstitch. 

Work the top and bottom of basket in 
brown satin stitch, body of basket in 
black outline, body and branches of tree 
in green satin stitch. The lines extending 
from basket to corner motifs are brown 
darning stitches. Some flowers are in 
pink, rose and lavender French knots and 
single stitches, others are in pink and 
rose lazy daisy stitches. 

Pattern No. 140, shown at upper right 
of page 60, has been developed in fine 
white cross-barred dimity in the set 
photographed. Frills of lace applied by 
means of machine hemstitching give a 
dainty effect. The scarf measures 18x42 
inches finished, pincushion top 8 inches 
across, and pillow top 16 inches across. 
The foundation cushions are of pink sateen 
to which the dimity tops are loosely at- 
tached. 

Outline the girl’s dress first in medium 
blue, then in black, and her face and 
arms with pink or rose, while her hair is 

iven a touch of realism by working it in 

rown chain stitch. Work the girl’s 
hat and the trellis behind her in brown 
outline, and put dots of blue, pink and 
lavender satin stitches outlined with 
black on her dress. Flowers on hat and 
trellis are worked in lazy daisy and but- 
tonhole stitches in rose, blue, lavender 
and purple, with gold and black centers. 

The bouquet in the girl’s hand is made 
in this manner: First baste a tiny frill 
of lace in place on the outer edge of 
bouquet, and fill the space in center com- 

letely with pink, blue and lavender 

rench knots, using six strands of thread 
in the needle, to give the effect of a 
bouquet of sweet peas. 

The first towel in Pattern No. 138 has 
cup and teapet outlined in dull blue, with 
brown decorations of French knots and 
lattice effect. The steam is also brown 
outline. Flowers are pink, lavender and 
blue lazy daisies with a line of black in 
each petal, while leaves and stems are 
respectively green lazy daisy and outline 
stitches. The hem is held down with 
blanket stitch in blue to match the blue 
stripe. 

The second towel has glassware out- 
lined in black with a line of yellow imme- 
diately inside the black. Red cross 
stitches and French knots complete it, 
and the hem is whipped down with black 
and yellow. The third towel has blue 
outlined spoons, pink, lavender and blue 
lazy daisies and green leaves and. stems, 
made as described above. 

For the baskets of pattern No. 143 use 
brown outline and satin stitch; do the 
leaves in green satin stitch and stems in 
outline; and the flowers in rose, blue, 
lavender, purple and gold French knots 
and lazy daisy stitches, using black and 
gold French knots for centers. 
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DETESIO 


AN ACCURATE SCALE in 
your bath room is as necess- 
ary as an accurate thermo- 
meter to a physician. The 
condition of your health is 
best determined by daily 
gain or loss in weight. 

Keep a record of the weight 
of every member of the fam- 
ily. Weigh yourself every 
day without clothes. 











DETECTO 
the ACCURATE SCALE 
is ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
for a lifetime. 


Certified and approved by Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures 
in New York State. Certified and 
approved by Goodhousekeeping 
Institute. 
Rug ly built, compact and 
handsome. Less than twelve 
inches each way. All hard white 
enamel finish. Not damaged by 
moisture. 
Large, legible glass covered dial 
registers distinctly EACH AND 
EVERY POUND UP TO 300 
POUNDS. 
$15 Express prepaid east 
of Mississippi 
Send for Booklet H 
containing T able of 
Average Weights. 








The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., 

17 Hudson Street, New York City 

Enclosed find $15 (Fifteen Dollars), check or money 
order, for which send me one fully equipped 
DETECTO mecca Scale. It is unflerstood that 
I may return it after 15 days’ trial, if I so desire, 
express charges prepaid, for full refund. 
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* 
“HOLYOKE?” KER0sEnE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


CHILDREN’S baths are no trouble with the 
“HOLYOKE” Heater to furnish plenty of hot 
water whenever wanted. The “HOLYOKE” 
burns ordinary lamp oil, is easy and inexpensive 
to operate, and may be installed anywhere. 
Supplies bathroom, kitchen and laundry. 
MANY USES 
FOR winter or summer cottages, clubs, 
suburban homes, dairies, laundries, 


barber , beauty lors, etc., the 
low cost “HOLYOKE” Heater is in- 
valuable. 


WRITE for Free Descriptive Booklet No, id 
on Hot Water in the Home, giving name of 
your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 





















Make Your Home Attractive 

Pictures, d d 

beautify every room. Use those pt 
ie 


MOORE PUSH—PINS 
Glass —Steel Points 
For Mirrors and Heavy pictures, use 
Moore Push—less angers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’* 
10c pkts. Sold everywhere 










In Canada 16c 
Moore Push-Pin Co. ,Philadeiphia,Pa. 
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Roses 


—you can have that garden of 
your dreams—a beautiful rose gar- 
den—in your own back yard. No 
flower isso much admired or desired. 
Yet many people fail because they 
start without proper direction. 
Now you can grow roses without a 
chance of disappointment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Fruit, Garden and Home 


A simple, understandable book on 
growing roses anywhere, makes 
rose-growing as easy for you as 
growing beans. It assures success 
and takes out the guess-work. 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, 
spring or fall? 

—what roses to select for YOUR cli- 
mate? 

—what kind of fertilizer to use to pro- 
duce strong rose bushes, and what 
kind for exquisite bloom? 

—which is best, spraying or dusting, 
and when to apply insecticides and 
Sungicides? 

—how to prune for individual bloom? 
When to prune, spring or fall? 


—how to prevent suckering of grafted 
roses and why it must be done? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or 
everblooming roses in your garden? 


Get your copy now, at the start of the rose 
season, and know the joy of realrose success 
this year. Cloth binding $1.50, postpaid, 
anywhere in the United States. 


Fruit, Garden and 
Home 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher 


Des Moines, 
Iowa 





E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed check for One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents dy te which please 


send me “Successful Rose Culture’’ postpaid. 
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The original stock of the famous Concord grape 


April, 1924 


2: 28 RS ea 


The Concord Grape and Its Originator 


HE far-famed Concord grape—I 
a cee the best all-round grape 

ever produced—was the result of 
long and tireless experiment on the part 
of its originator, Ephraim Wales Bull, 
in his sunny hillside nursery on the famous 
old Lexington Road, of Revolutionary 
fame, in Old Concord, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bull was born March 4, 1806, in 
Boston, which was then no more than 
a large town, with cows grazing peace- 
fully on what is now the Common. The 
Bull house was situated in what at present 
is one of the most crowded and busiest 
parts of the city; but at that time an 
ample garden in its rear gave young 
Ephraim a chance to start on the horti- 
cultural pursuits that were to give him 
so much pleasure—and others so much 
profit—for, alas! he reaped none in after 
life. He was an excellent scholar, and 
there is a story of his being taken to 
Harvard, while still small enough to be 
lifted upon the professor’s knee, from 
which comfortable perch he accomplished 
the object of his trip—demonstrating 
his own particular method of teaching 
grammar.’ 

While still young he was taken from 
school and apprenticed to learn the 
gold-beaters’ trade, but he was always 
a voracious reader, sometimes spending 
the whole night in devouring a favorite 
book. He was married at the age of 
twenty, and about ten years later came 
to Concord to escape the Boston east 
winds, which aggravated a troublesome 
lung difficulty. He bought a piece of 
land adjoining Wayside, the home of 
Hawthorne, and lived there nearly all 
the rest of his life, planting what was 
then a barren spot with vines, trees, and 
shrubs that, with the notable Mother 
Grapevine, even now growing beneath 
its protecting lattice, still keep his 
memory green. 

A little later he increased his posses- 
sions by purchasing an adjacent farm, and 
altho he irregularly kept up his trade 
of gold-beating, he more and more 
neglected it for the occupation that he 
dearly loved—planting his farm and 
developing his grapes, which early began 
to prove his greatest interest. It seemed 
to him that a strain might be evolved 


that would better withstand the early 
frosts and rigorous winters of our New 
England climate, and to this task he set 
himself with almost incredible patience, 
perseverance, and enthusiasm. He 
planted a great number of the best sorts 
of grapes obtainable at that time—the 
Isabella, Catawba, Diana, etc.; but the 
uncertainty of obtaining crops from these 
more delicate varieties in even the most 
favorable seasons, inspired him to de- 
vote all of his time and energy to the 
development of a hardy and individual 
new strain. 

It almost seems as if a miracle was 
wrought in his favor—altho the miracle 
consisted in his wonderful, enthusiastic 
and vigorous partnership with Nature— 
for a wild grape seedling, the seed prob- 
ably dropped by a bird, appeared in his 
garden, and in due course of time, pro- 
duced fruit that seemed so superior to 
the ordinary wild grape as to fill the 
young enthusiast with hope. He trans- 
planted the vine to a more favorable 
locality, fertilized and trained it, and 
then planted its seeds, and waited de- 
velopments. Let him tell the story: 

“T put these grapes, whole, into the 
ground, skin and all, at a depth of two 
inches, about the first of October, after 
they had thoroly ripened, and covered 
the row with boards. I nursed these 
seedlings for six years, and of this large 
number one only proved worth the 
saving. On the tenth of September, 
1849, I was enabled to pick a bunch of 
grapes, and when I showed them to a 
neighbor, who tasted them, he at once 
exclaimed, ‘Why, this is better than the 
Isabella!’ ”’ 

After sufficient time of observation 
and testing—three years—had redeemed 
the original promise of the grape, Mr. 
Bull took it to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, related his experience 
in developing it as a seedling of a native 
grape, and received the congratulations 
and plaudits of that august body. It 
was then sufficiently established to have 
sloughed off the experimental element, 
and Mr. Bull proudly named it the 
“Concord” and started introducing it. 
It was first put on the market by C. F. 
Hovey & Co., of Boston, and immediately 
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achieved great success, the amount of 
the first year’s sales being $3,200—a large 
sum in those days to receive for the 
first year’s disposal of any new fruit. 
Mr. Bull lacked, however, the practical 
ability to protect his fondly loved 
grape, and it soon got into the hands of 
other fruit growers, who reaped the 
large profit, a part of which, at least, 
should have been his.. 

The Concord grape has been called 
the King of Grapes, and is, I suppose, 
the finest all-round grape ever produced, 
and its popularity seems to increase 
instead of wane. 

Altho many unremunerative honors 
were heaped upon Mr. Bull, he remained 
poor, and became embittered at the 
thought of others reaping his deserved 
harvest. He was twice a member of the 
legislature, and while there was put on 
the committee of agriculture, and later on, 
served twelve years on the state board of 
agriculture. He was often called upon 
to address horticultural societies, state 
fairs, and clubs upon his favorite subject, 
the development and cultivation of the 
grape. 

He was always experimenting along 
this line, and always hoped to produce 
another grape even better than the 
Concord. He had a little glass conserva- 
tory on the sunny side of his hill, where 
he worked winters, and it is related of 
him that one year he carefully tended a 
solitary honey bee, which was his only 
company. He married and had children, 
but domestic unhappiness embittered a 
a great part of his home life, the latter 

art of which was spent alone; as long, 

owever, as he was able he worked among 
his beloved grapes. His experiments were 
in the line of planting grape seeds,” and 
tending and developing the seedlings, of 
which he raised thousands. From these, 
after bearing, he would cull the best, 
occasionally producing one that would 
enthuse him by its promise. He suc- 
ceeded in perfecting four: the ‘“Rock- 
wood,” named after his beloved friend, 
Judge Hoar; the “Cottage,” “August 
Rose,”’ and “Esther’’—all of these are 
excellent grapes and ripen before the 
Concord, but have never achieved any 
particular success, as far as I know. The 
“Esther,” a white grape, was named for 
his mother, and of it Mr. Bull said: “I 
have long cherished a desire to name the 
best grape I could raise after my dear, 
dead mother, and I have called this one 
by her name, because I feel it is as near 
perfection as I shall ever attain.” 


Moore’s Early is a very favorite grape 
in the eastern states, large, handsome, 
and juicy, and of a very fine flavor, and 
ripening well before the New England 
frosts menace. There has been a great 
controversy in regard to this grape. Mr. 


Bull claims that he originated it, but 


that the seedling was stolen from his 
vineyard by a laborer and sold to the 
person who afterwards exploited it and 
put it on the market. 

The mother grapevine still exists in its 
original location near little “Grape Vine 
Cottage,”’ now reconstructed and thoroly 
and attractively repaired, and a favorite 
meeting-place of newly-married couples. 
The gnarled and ancient vine is pro- 
tected from the grasping vandalism of 
the average tourist by a strong, ample 
lattice, and a dignified bronze tablet 
informs the visitor that he is looking 
upon the original stock of the famous 
Concord grape.—Florence Taft Eaton 
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A Rapid Cooks 
Better Meals 
With Less Fuel 
i or fal, and Effort 


el The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove 
(an electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family meals. 

Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 
ing point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 
time). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
food continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
toast untildone. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 


is saved. 
Takes Drudgery Out of Cooking 


No “pot-watching.”’ about burning. No clocks to set,dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, ba discs Tiesto heats Merely put food in the cooker, attach to electric What It Will Do 

fight socket, (no special wiring), turn on the switch and leave it. The Automatic Rapid 
Roasts all kinds 





ely 


ic does the rest. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 


Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it, 


of meats, f 
Aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode, > 


and fish. 
Cooks all y¥ 
Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! — 
Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty days. I Does all baking. 


want you to use this great invention forone month. Then take the 
vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say 
that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better 
pw Te send it “right back and your money will be instantly 

und utes. 


Home Science Book — Write today for this guide to Broiis—Fries— 
FREE easier, enon. better cooking. Gives complete direce FREE MENU INDEX Toasts—Stews. 
tions and recipes—all details of construction and new low factory A new device shows in- Makescoffee. Boils 
prices. ust say, Send me your Free Home Science Book. Apost stantly whet toceeve —_ tea kettle. 
Card will bring it to you. sop usone today. ced rations as de- Broils Steaks 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 756, Alliance,Ohio firmined by Home Econ) | and Chops to 
Canadian Address: etown, Ontario omic Experts. Sent Free. Perfection 


aces Seeicicemmeaaataa i —— — —<— — — — — —5)) 


Oat Ue Ge You LOO 


Any Church, Ladies’ Aid, Sunday School, American Legion Post or 
Auxiliary, Scout Organization, Y. W.C.A., or Woman’s Club needing 
from $50 to $200 can easily get the required amount through our 
special plan. 


A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 min- 























Yes, it will require a little effort, but your effort will be rewarded 
in an unusually liberal manner. Many organizations have already 
taken advantage of our Liberal Plan. 

| 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, MAIL COUPON BELOW | 








FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME, 
| 14 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Gentlemen: Please give us your plan whereby we may receive $100. 


Name P. O. 





Street and No State__ 





| 
| 
| Name of Church, Scout Organization or Club_____ 2 de 
| 




















OO BRINGS YOU THISZ>y) 
Down WONDERFUL‘. 99) 







ea Windawphante 


A thin, translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily = 
lied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 


ONOMY' 


PRESSURE 
) oy acm COOKER x 


3 ! a N 
ee = A wonderful aid in incntine. 
rol Lightens kitchen cares. 


destructible. Great variety of designs 2 

ropriate for doors, transoms, windows 
Pouses, ch churches, hotels, etc. ‘Write for free 
A samples and colored catalog. 


Dealers wanted. 













LOOMS $9. 90 





aeons one — = er one fire, Bakes. AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
n 6 the time 
Beans bake in a0. aia Toughest meat or WEAVING AT HOME. 
and tenderin No experience necessary to weave 
50min. Saves % the time of canning. beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., #@ 
Makes food more savory. Nothing can UNION LOOMS from rags 
c COOKING burn. Write for full details today. waste material. Home weavin > 


CANNING TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL fascinating and highly pees 
~'3 THE TIME $8 brings qou cht pront lgbec cover Piz 

it10 dave faqs. 1 

in $3 monthly installments. 


Pfiot. return the cooker and we will re- fully low- 











TORT URRANTEE the Economy will UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. V. 
eg ge He Possibl P iahbe , a , 

better an hours . ossibly one of your neig rs cou mprove 

and work, Send st once Ser complete the appearance of your neighborhood by better 

=e Economy Pressure Cooker Co. caring for his lawn or back yard. Fruit, Garden 

16 Economy Bidg. Lincoin,Mebr. and Home will hel iP him. Tell him he can buy 

the magazine at the news stand for 10c a copyr 















STAR PRESSURE 
COOKER, costing $13. 75, 


(Canning in a Star by the U. S. Cold Pack 
method is the easiest, quickest and best way 
















vegetables and meats. Saves hours = hot work, 
dollars of fuel and improves your food 

Star Pressure Cookers are also oa for your 
regular cooking. They roast, boil, bake and fry 
and cook an entire meal over one flame in 30 
minutes. 


Made by world’s largest manufacturer, of cast 
aluminum with complete set of pans, bails, rack 
and large book of canning and cooking recipes. 
Last a lifetime. 
Cash sale by mail less than half price—no costl 
pegpeees plans. Send full amount or $2.00 = 
ler, rest on delivery. Refund ifwanted. 10q 
$1377 75; 12 qt., $17.75; 17 qt., ~ 25; 25 qt., $24. he 
Reference, Stockyards Sta te Bank.’ 


Star Pressure Cooker Co. 
Dept. D 35 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 








Write for literature. 








§ about one 
130i the Worlds 
Pas} est Washers 









With the Triple Dise Cones— 
the old hand funnel principle 
of air pressure and suction— 
leaves the clothes sweet, soft 
and fresh. Will not twist 
or tear the finest lingerie 
or laces. Washes blankets. 
makes them fluffy and soft 
as new. 


Will save its cost in wear 
and tear on clothes, tosay 
mM nothing of time and en- 
ma 6ergy saved. Write for 
| booklet on correct wash- 

> aA: pe bo ao 7 for the home 




















PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. co. 
S270 pik Z6th Street 


Minncapolis; Minn 





With our inex- 
pensive govern- 
ment ap proved 
method, you 


Canning 
Home 


et price, every fruit 
ene » your pl place that otherwise would rot or 
gow des having more and better foods 
or your or oon table. Your home towr people will 
is y buy ata price every can you put up. 

is will Ant you ~ hoy so many things yor. have 
always Cae oF mey for the “‘rainy 


la 
ws $° We? money once for full and 
or. information, and start this yeer 
to Coming your garden ang ore! as 
waste into good money. We teac 
pee. Virginia Can Co., P. 0. box 
Roanoke, V: 


2, Va. 








(Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


ery. Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
Malden Mt Mass. 25c. everywhere. 


CANDY—AIll Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of Galictous candies. Failure impossible. 


White Ma NY 
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“THE %S ROUND TABLE 


Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your Bases poner gs and its value depends u 
cook in our family. Send in your punen 
e will pay for every one used 


help of ever 

unpublish 

Prune Rhubarb 

Cook together 2 cupfuls of rhubarb 

cut into small pieces, 1 cupful of stewed 

prunes stoned, 1 cupful of prune juice 

and 4% cupful_ of water for twenty min- 
utes. Add 1 cupful of sugar and % 

cupful of granulated tapioca, and cook 

until the tapioca is soft. Serve cold with 
sugar and cream.—Mrs. J. D., Kansas. 


Saiiiee. 


Sweet Breads 


Soak in cold water two hours, changing 
water three or four times; put into sauce- 
pan, cover with cold water, add a little 
salt, skim well as water comes to a boil. 
Simmer from ten to twenty minutes, 
wash well in cold water, dry and remove 
skin. To fry, slice, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs and fry until brown.. To bake, 
cover with a brown sauce, season, and 
bake about twenty minutes—WMrs. H. 
H., Mich. 


Cocoanut Angel Food 


Whites of 12 eggs 1% cupfuls of granu- 
1 cupful of sifted pastry fated sugar 

flour 1 teaspoonful of cream 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla of tartar 


Add a pinch of salt and the flavoring 
to the whites of the eggs and beat to a 


| froth, then add cream of tartar and beat 


stiff. Add gradually the sugar that has 
been sifted five times, then lightly fold 
in the flour which has been sifted five 
times. 

Put half the mixture into the un- 
greased cake pan, then put 4% cupful of 
cocoanut over the top. Pour in the 
remainder of the mixture and stir gently 
from the bottom with a spatula two or 
three times to get cocoanut distributed 
thru the mixture. 

If a dark angel food is desired, the 
same recipe can be used by measuring 
24 cupful of flour and filling up the cup 
with sifted cocoa. Sift together five 
times.—Mrs. H. M. H., Iowa. 


Butterscotch Dessert 


Melt butter the size of an egg in frying 
pan, add 1% cupfuls of brown sugar. 
Let brown nicely and to this add 1 pint 
of rich milk in which you have beaten 
1 egg and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour. Let 
boil, remove and cool. To this alternately 
add 4 diced bananas and 1 cupful of 
chopped peanuts. Cover top with nuts.— 
Mrs. O. G. B., Ind. 


French Dinner 


Chicken or pork chops Flour 

1 onion Salt and pepper 

1 cupful of rice Pinch of sugar 
1 can of tomatoes 


Brown the meat in fat, remove to 
baking dish. Brown the sliced onion in 
the same fat and remove if desired. 
Make a pint or more of thin gravy with 
flour and water, season to taste. 

Put the rice over the meat, turn in the 
can of tomatoes, season. Over all pour 
the gravy. Pimento or other seasonings 
may be added according to taste. Bake 
for one hour in a moderate oven or a 
a fireless cooker.—Mrs. L. C. W., Kansas. 


the 


Quick dicals Pudding 


Over left-over or freshly cooked apple 
sauce, sprinkle a top made of two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one cupful of 
flour, crumbled together as for pie crust. 
Sift a little sugar and nutmeg over this. 
Bake in a quick oven until the top is 
brown and serve with either plain or 
whipped cream.—Mrs. C. L. 8., Minne- 
sota. 


Glorified Hash 


This delicious dish is made of left-overs 
and is substantial enough for the main 
item of the meal. Cut cold beef into 
inch pieces and combine with cold boiled 
potatoes. Left-over boiled carrots are 
an improvement. Heat in frying pan, 
using gravy if you have it, or if not, a 
little hot water. Cut up one or more ripe 
tomatoes and a green pepper, using your 
own judgment as to the quantity, and 
add slices of onion to taste. Season with 
salt and pepper. Cover and cook for 
twenty minutes, stirring frequently. This 
can be prepared at any season, using 
canned tomatoes and omitting the green 
pepper when fresh ones are not obtain- 
able-—Mrs. A. W. M., New York. 


Breakfast Rolls 


When making bread into pans reserve 
one cupful of dough. Set this in a cool 
place until about four o’clock, then add 
one cupful of lukewarm water, one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, and lard the size of an 
egg. Stiffen, not quite so stiff as for 
bread, and set aside until about nine 
o’clock, then shape and put into pans. 
It may be made into Parkerhouse rolls 
or whatever form one prefers. Brush 
with melted butter or cooking oil, set 
in a place cool but free from drafts, until 
morning. Slip them into the oven first 
thing and they will bake while you are 
preparing the rest of the breakfast.— 
Mrs. R. L., Ohio. 


Sand Cookies 


214 cupfuls of granu- 5 cupfuls of flour 
at 


ed sugar tablespoonfuls of 
1% cupfuls of butter milk 
2 eggs 1 level teaspoonful of 
baking powder 


Mix together and roll as thin as you 

ssibly can, dredge with sugar and 
ake. When baked they should be as 
thin as paper.—M. H., Texas. 


Apple Relish 


In the late winter or early spring the 
stored apples may need looking over 
and those showing signs of decay re- 
moved. It is a good time then to make 
the following apple relish: 

7 pounds of apples 

(peeled and chopped) 
3% pounds of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of 


2 whole oranges (ground) ground cinnamon 
1 whole lemon (ground) 1 pint of vinegar 


1 teaspoonful of ground 
cloves 


Mix all together, boil half an hour and 
seal in sterilized jars—Mrs. F. B. M., 
Iowa. 
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Eating to 
promote 
health 


CIENCE now shows us that 
the combination of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine with other 
weladiele food gives us dishes 
that are nutritious, strengthen- 
ing, and at the same time tempting 
and dainty. 
For instance, Knox Gelatine, 
combined with oranges, gives 
them new charm ‘and supple- 
ments their vitamine value with 
Lysine—nature’s health and 
strength-promoting element, 
found in such abundance in 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Furthermore, Knox Gelatine materi- 
ally aids the digestion because of its 
ability to emulsify or soften food in the 


stomach and it should be liberally used 
where there are— 


1. Under-nourished or mal-nourished 
babies. 

2. Growing children. 

3. Invalids or convalescents. 

4. Dyspeptics. 

5. Persons with “finicky” appetites. 

6. Those who have any prescribed diet 
to follow. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health’”’ 





Book of Tested 
Health Recipes—Free 


All housewives, especially mothers, 
will find valuable information in “The 
Health Value of Gelatine.” Sent free 
with Mrs. Knox’s recipe books, upon 
receipt of four cents for postage and 
your grocer’s name. 


“Health Department 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
142 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Sunday Night Salad 
2 omit of chopped 1 pimento, minced 
cal 


i 2 teaspoonfuls of 
\% pound of cheese, cut 


. minced onion 
in small pieces or Salad dressing 
grated 


Chop the cabbage as fine as desired, 
add the other ingredients and mix with 
salad dressing.—Mrs. G. E. C., Minn. 

Italian Spaghetti 

Boil about 34-pound of macaroni in 
salt water, and when soft drain carefully. 
Heat separately 1 can of tomato sauce 
and also 1 can of kidney beans. Have a 
cupful or less of very sharp cheese 
grated. 

Fry slowly several slices of bacon. 
Before serving, put on a large platter or in 
a casserole a layer of macaroni, beans, 
and sprinkle cheese on top and keep on 
doing so until filled up. Garnish top 
with fried bacon and pour the tomato 
sauce over the top. Set in oven for 
about twenty minutes.—F. C. F., Pa 

Baked Sweet Potatoes 

Peel medium-sized sweet potatoes and 
slice in half-inch slices across the potato. 
Place in baking dish, add a little water, 
sprinkle each layer with sugar and dot 
about with little lumps of butter. 

Place on top of the stove, covered, and 
let steam until tender, then remove lid 
and place inside the oven until baked a 
delicate brown over the top. Serve in 
baking dish.—M. R. L., Va. 


Mr. Thiely'’s Spice Recipe 


1 cluster of garlic rubbed into 6 tablespoonfuls of 
celery salt 
1 pound of salt Small amount of ginger 
- 2 teaspoonfuls of cayenne 


This should be prepared beforehand 
and bottled for future use. Chef Thiely 
of the Sovereign Hotel of Portland rubs 
this into roasts.—E. H., Ore. 


Steak with Potatoes 
2 pounds of round steak 6 small sweet potatoes 
1 large onion ; Lump of butter 
Suet 

Select nice round steak (cut in a slice 
about one inch thick), then pound and 
dredge with flour, salt and pepper. Place 
steak in roaster, placing over the top bits 
of butter and suet. Cook for thirty 
minutes, then add sliced onion over the 
top, and place around the steak the sweet 
potatoes which have been peeled, and 
put back in oven to steam for one hour. 
If steak becomes too dry before taking 
from the oven add a small amount of hot 
water. Serve on platter with the sweet 
potatoes as a garnish.—E. B., Miss. 

Prune Pie 


Cook prunes until tender and run them 
thru a food chopper twice. For each pie 
wanted add 1 large apple chopped very 
fine, 1 teaspoonful of mixed cinnamon, 
nutmeg and allspice; sweeten to taste and 
dot liberally with butter. Add enough of 
the prune juice to make the consistency 
of mincemeat. Bake in two crusts.— 


Mrs. L. U., Calif. 
Baked Ham, Southern Style 


Ham 2 tablespoonfuls of vine- 
2 sprigs of parsley gar 

1 onion Brown sugar 

Cloves Bread crumbs 


Choose a thin-skinned ham, wash thoro- 
ly and place in a kettle of cold water 
sufficient to cover ham completely. Add 
finely chopped parsley and thinly sliced 
onion and vinegar. Cook until tender and 
let ham cook in water in which it was 
boiled, then remove and skin. Cover 
with brown sugar, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and stick whole cloves all over 
ham. Brown in the oven.—Mrs. R. W. 
W., Fila. 








A dessert that 


Sives strength 
without fat 


© ey the things we like 
best are not good for us 
—but here is a dessert that 
looks charming, tastes de- 
licious—and is wholesome 
but not fattening! Your 
family will vote it the per- 
fect dessert, if you follow this 
simple and economical 
recipe:— 


Snow Pudding 
(Serves six people) 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water 34 cup sugar 
1 cup boiling water & cup lemon juice 
Whites of two eggs Few grains of salt 


Soak Gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
dissolve in boiling water, add sugar, lemon 
juice and grated rind of one lemon; strain, 
and set aside; occasionally stir mixture; 
when quite thick, beat with wire spoon or 
whisk, until frothy; add whites of eggs beat- 
en stiff; continue beating until stiff enough 
to hold its shape. Putin a mold or dish, first 
dipped in cold water. Chill and serve with 
boiled custard or a fruit sauce. 

Note: The quantity of gelatine left in the pack" 
age will make three mure desserts or salads, each 
serving six people. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





How to Give Charm to 
Your Every-day Meals 


Mrs. Knox’s recipe books, “Dainty 
Desserts” and “Food Economy”, have 
shown thousands of women how to 
serve delightful foods in an attractive 
way. You can get these books—free— 
by sending us four cents for postage 
and mentioning your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


142 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. 
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WORD to plant hybridizers: Have the courage 

to apply a rigid test to your own creations. Too 
many originators are too enthusiastic in their desire 
to introduce new sorts which really offer little or 
nothing to the discriminating gardener. The higher 
the standard set, and the more rigidlyit is applied, the 
better flowers we may expect for our gardens. We 
need quality, not quantity. A few excellent flowers 
are better than an acre of average ones. 

I have just been reading the current price list of 
Miss Grace Sturtevant, a hybridizer of iris. Miss 
Sturtevant has caught the vision and voluntarily 
withdraws from trade many of her earlier introduc- 
tions. She frankly lists those she discards and recom- 
mends that her customers do likewise. We hope to 
see more of this courage on the part of those creating 
and exploiting garden plants. 


ie is about time to paint and clean up the premises. 
Next month, when the clear mild days come, is the 
ideal time to paint the house. This month Roy C. 
Sheeler, who has spent a lifetime in the paint and 
varnish business, gives you some very practical pointers 
on the use of paints. He suggests some new places 
where paint will serve you. Look up the article. 


PRIL is the planting month for perennials, trees 

and shrubs. If you get them in early before the 
spring rains and while the trees and shrubs are still 
dormant, you’ll get much better results, and not run 
such a risk of losses. Field-grown dormant rose bushes 
are best transplanted at this time. I hope you have 
made your planting plan before this rush of work over- 
takes you. It’ll save you time, if you do. 


| AM sure that our new fruit articles inaugurated 
this month are going to prove of very great value to 
every reader. Everyone should have fruit in the 
garden. If you can’t have some of the tree fruits, you 
can have a bed of strawberries or raspberries. If you 
haven’t a garden, a dwarf fruit tree in the corner of the 
back lawn will add fruit interest to your home. I 
want everyone of you fruit growers to pitch in and 
make this department one hundred percent service- 
able. We have a check for everyone who helps. A 
more definite fruit section will be inaugurated next 
month. 


R. SECOR’S article “rang the bell’ with me 

because I have a couple of girls. I know it will 
please you, too. Compare it with Mr. Stott’s article 
last month and you will find that, after all, the business 
of developing character in children depends entirely 
on the willingness of the parents to get right down to 
their job. Most failures are due to what the lawyers 
call crimes of omission, rather than of commission. 


LLIS PARKER BUTLER has written a sensible 

article on ‘What’s Wrong With the Home?” 
It will appear in an early issue. Mr. Butler knows 
this subject and he has a knack of presenting it in a 
new and clever fashion that will cause you to say, when 
you lay it down: “Well, that’s right! It’s time we 
talked sense about the home!” You'll feel like writing 
Mr. Butler a letter of congratulations when you finish 
reading it. 
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READER writes: “Fruit, Garden and Home 
surely is getting better every month. I suppose 
_ hate to repeat that every issue, but I never realized 
ow you have lived up to your promises until I ran 
thru the back numbers last night. I wouldn’t miss 
it for all the other magazines published.” 

And a lady writes: ‘There is only one time when I 
neglect my housework. That is the day when Fruit, 
Garden and Home arrives. I can’t do a thing until 
I have read it from cover to cover! I even answered 
eight advertisers the other. morning before I got thru 
with it!” 

Friends like these are the true reason why Fruit, 
Garden and Home is growing so fast. They tell their 
neighbors about us, they do business with our adver- 
tisers and boost us on every occasion. They have truly 
made us big and are making us bigger every issue. 


NEXT month we shall visit the home of Henry 
Clay, the great Kentuckian, who once said: “Sir, 
I would rather be right than be president.” Clay was 
Lincoln’s ideal politician. He was doubtless one of the 
greatest men who ever held a legislative seat, and a 
power for fifty years in American politics. 


| HOPE all of you folks cast your vote on the Bok Peace 

Plan. Any sincere attempt to end war should have 
our complete and prompt attention, for war is the 
active enemy of the security of ourhomes. And home 
lovers everywhere should be ever ready to defend its 
security. War must be crushed, but it requires the 
united voice and strength of the homemakers around 
the world to accomplish this. 


OSE of you who love peonies (and who doesn’t?) 

will be glad to learn that the National Peony Show 

is to be held in Des Moines in June. Plan now to 

attend this great exhibit where you can see hundreds 

of thousands of peony blooms, and hundreds of varieties 

on exhibition. It is the quickest way to become ac- 

quainted with the different varieties and a treat never 

to be forgotten. Look up the announcement elsewhere 
in this issue. 


I] AM sure you will vote the May number the best yet 
when you see it. There’s a big article up front on 
“Vacationing In Your Automobile” written by a man 
who has “been there.” Soon alot of you will be hitting 
the motor trail vacation-bent. This article will tell you 
what to take, and how to'go for the most fun and the 
least worry. But that isn’t all. You'll have to see it 
to appreciate the wealth of material for average folks 
who love their homes. And you bird lovers will like 
Dr. Shufelt’s article on “Birds You’ll Find On City 
Lots.” It is illustrated by pictures taken by the 
author. Watch for it. 


| WROTE a pile of letters to a lot of you folks last 
month. It was a great privilege to visit with you 
over your home-making problems and to hear about 
your hobbies. But some of you 

still haven’t written me about 

your gardens and homes. ‘ 

Maybe we can help you on 


something. Anyway, drop us a 
line. We like to visit with you! 
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